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GLITBRATVURB. 


WHAT IS LOVE? 
From Letters, Conversations, and Recollections of Coleridge. 
And what is love, I praie thee tell ? 
It is that fountain and that well 
Where pleasure and repentance dwell ; 
It is, perhaps, that passing bell 
Which tolls all into heaven or hell : 
Aad this is love, as I heare tell. 





Yet what is love, I praie thee saie? 
It is a work—a holiday, 
It is December matched with May ; 
When lusty Blood’s in fresh arraie 
Heare ten montha after of the plaie, 
And this is love, as I heare saie. 

* * * 
* © 


* * * 


Tt is a game where none doth gaine ; 
The lasse saithe no, and would full faine ; 
And this is love, as I heare sayne. 


Yet what is love, I pray thee say ? 
It is a yea, it isa nay, 

A prettie kind of sporting fray ; 

Tt is a thing will soon away, 

Then take advantage while you may; 
And this is love, as I heare say. 


Yet what is love, I pray thee shoe? 
A thing that creeps, it cannot goe, 

A prize that passeth to and fro; 

A thing for one, a thing for two, 
And they that prove must find it so ; 
And this is love (my friend) I tro. 


SONNET. 
On the Death of Mrs. Hemans. 
BY SIR EGERTON BRYDGRS. 
Wherefore, sweet Muse, were thy pathetic strains, 
That flow’d with such a magic melody, 
Closed by an early death 1—The ways of life 
Are strange ; and we in faith must be content !— 
Poesy o’er thy lyre for ever reigns ; 
Over the strings with ease thy fingers fly ; 
And while thou drank’st the cup of huian strife, 
Thy thoughts were on thy fairy visious bent! 
Thy fountain, was of Helicon, and airs 
Of a celestial essence round thee play’d ;— 
The dart, that long the earth-clad worldling spares, 
Thee low in dust with years unended laid. 
The boon of thee has Fate no longer deign’d ;— 
Perchanee because too good to be retained ! 
—»_—— 


RAUMER’S ENGLAND. 


By Friederich Von Raumer. 2. vols. 
haus ; London, Black & Armstrong. 
[Second Notice. ] 

Raumer, in his Observations on the Theatres, the Opera, the Public Concerts, 
expresses his disapprobation of the style of acting and singing, as well of the 
English as of Italian performers. He thinks that Shakspeare’s plays are 
better acted in Germany than in London, and the modern Italian schools of 
music find little mercy at his hands. On a representation of * Much Ado about 
Nothing,’ at the Haymarket, he says— 

‘*T cannot accustom myself to this mode of speaking and acting—this 
drawling, accenting, sudden stops, commas at every word—this suppression of 
the tones, by which the full melody of the voice is lost—these loud exclamations, 
and changes of the voice, all this seems to me to be nothing but mannerism, 
which is as much admired, though it is just as bad as the screaming, lisping, and 
affectation of the modern Italian vocal school. 

‘Then I found it difficult, out of the several scenes of Benedick, to compose 
acomplete man: they were disjecta membra, of apparent gravity, and comic 





England in 1835. Leipsig : Brock- 


| tempted to make a very odd comparison—one might marry the former voices, | the shore presents as an insignificant accessory. Here we see and acknowledge 


' after a season, una stagione, the most sensible return to their simple, unaffected | sions of its journalists and coteries. 
housewife, and feel, that the most brilliant ensign of art is often the furtherest , the country—but in London alone we may speak of the world. 
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the latter may be compared to seducing mistresses who turn one’s head. But, | 


removed from the Holy of Holies of the Temple. 
Ripon, Aug. 2. | 

“The last few days in London were, of course, so fully taken up with other | 
matters, that study was out of the question, and I had not even time to pay the | 
most necessary visits. As I have neither leisure nor composure to enter into 
general observations on London, I will mention only one point, in whieh | am 
personally concerned. While many persons complain of the unsociableness of 
the English, I have the greatest reason to extol their obligingness and readiness 
to do services. Much, as I have already observed, depends on recommenda- 
tion, but certainly not all ; for some persons, to whom I had no recommenda- 
tion whatever, showed tne almost more attention than any others. 

On the 30th of July I travelled, in one day, 124 English miles to Nottingham, 
onthe 31st to Wakefield, on the lst of August, tothis town. The character of 
the whole country is by no means so picturesque, fantastic, or sublime, as many 
parts of Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, but in the highest degree agreeable, 
and, insome parts, diversified. Everywhere are proofs of the highest cultiva- 
tion, and of flourishing agriculture : wheat and barley predominant, scarcely any 
rye; potatoes and turnips of all kinds, in almost equal proportions ; and not a 
little clover and pasture ftelds. The diversity, already. mentioned, the charm of 
the country, prigtipally arises from the circumstance, that the several divisions, 
of the country é. the fields), are by no means of the same size and shape, 
and extremel¥'seldom long and narrow. Every field is inclosed with green 
hedges, and the trees are 80 numerous, scattered in such various groups over 
the fields and meadows, that England is not, indeed, the country in the world 
richest in forests, but, perhaps, the mest abounding in trees. How dreary and 
monotonous are the treeless, hedgeless, roads of the celebrated Magdeburg, 
compared with this variegated landscape of inclosures, hedges, trees, corn-fields, 
and pastures! I do not exaggerate, but, on the contrary, am below the mark, 
when I assert, that we can overlook, on each side of the road, a five-fold length 
of verdant hedging: if, in a distance of 50 miles, 500 are planted with hedges, 
this is surely a proof of industry, capital, and an attention to elegance and 
beauty, which we do not always find united with them. We often boast of our 
avenues, but, instead of these long, tedious, uniform, prosaic, parellel lines, I 
here find the most manifold and charming diversity. I never could have supposed 
it possible, that such simple elements ae tree and bush could produce as much 
variety as a kaleidoscope. WhatI see reminds me of some portions of the 
golden plains of Anhalt, in Lower Silesia, only that these highly cultivated plains 
are infinitely more extensive in England. The whole country has the appearance 
of an agricultural garden; and, though individual farmers and land-owners may, 
from a variety of causes, be in bad circumstances, yet the soil proves a careful 
cultivation, and must bring them large returns. 

‘*The Englishman of rank has a greater regard to his comfort at his country 
house than in London ; a rout in town can scarcely be so congenial to the mind, 
so comfortable, as the pleasures which nature here offers. This two-fold kind of 
life in town and country, united with the varied and peculiar activity, must have 
a beneficial influence on mind and body, and is altogether different to the hanker- 
ing after summer villas, with which dull sort of poetry many among us endeavour 
to banish their mental tedium. 

** Early the next morning I saw, at Nottingham, the remains of the castle, 
finely situated on a rock, which had been burnt down by the populace. It may 
lead the English to humility, that if they are very little threatened with danger 
from without, it may manifest itself with double force and destructive power at 
home. No people is destitute of some internal seeds of depravity, but if their 
growth is not ehecked in this fortunate island, the guilt and the punishment would 
be doubly great. Momentary want of employment, too striking contrast be- 
tween rich and poor, mistaken notions of the effects of machinery, excited the 
populace some years ago. But it was only the populace who were inflamed to 
madness, and the disorder passed over with the occasion, and by proper manage- 
ment. But what shall we say of the unhappy nation which, for five and forty 
years has been seeking for liberty in all directions, and by every means, only not 
by moderation, contentedness, and humility. 

** God knows the future destinies of France and England,—and not I, or any 
other man, because he reads the newspapers. Some persons point out resem- 
blances between the two countries, but I will eppose them with differences, and 
hope to have the better of the argument. Richelieu said, ‘The French wanted | 
a plomb, the English had, perhaps, too much ; and this gigantic ship, which boldly | 
traverses the ocean of history, still possesses so much genuine living ballast of | 
inind and heart, that it will certainly not so easily upset and sink, because some | 
political adventurers clamber up the mast, and, waving their colours, dream of | 
an El Dorado, suspended between heaven and earth, where they would cast | 
anchor.’ 

**In the course of my journey I looked around with the greatest attention for 














that London is the true metropolis of the world, and not Paris, with the preten- 
Paris is pre-eminently the city—Germany 


«“ London, March 24.—So much for domestic concerns—respecting others I 
cannot yet report much, as I am only beginning to-day to deliver my letters of 
introduction. Only of the first impression of the city, the houses and shops, 
much might be said to their advantage. Extent and quantity alone are certainly 
no standard of value and excellence (either in state, arts, or science), yet here, 
quantity, which surpasses all the capitals of Europe, nay, of the world itself, 
is extremely remarkable and imposing. ‘To this must be added, that in London 
quantity is obviously associated with quality ; for wealth is evidently flowing 
from the most varied activity, whieh claims the utmost exertions both of body 
and mind to survey and to comprehend. Everything human is liable to destruc- 
tion, but the oak is differently rooted to mushrooms and fungi. Has not Rome 
withstood decay for thousands of years, and was not her second existence more 
intellectual and exalting than the firet? and what has Paris had to endure? 
while London has scarcely known what disease is. If our Radieals onthe one 
hand,"and owr Conservatives on the other, boldly predict the ruin of England, 
because they everywhere apply the false French standard—an Englishman, nay, 
I may say, Stat mole sud, and wish Esto perpetua. There are fools all over the 
world; but the genuine Tory is right when he will not throw the Christian 
Church into the cauldron of the Jews and stock-jobbers ; and the genuine Whig 
is right, that the Christian religion requires, not merely the reading of the liturgy, 
but also the education and improvement of youth. Thus may God grant that 
these different impulses may produce the true diagonal of energy, the just mean 
motion. I hope and believe, without meaning te touch the bloody stigmata of 
revolation, that the mind is more than the body, knowledge more than ignorance, 
civilization more than barbarism, liberty more than slavery. Should Britons 
become Calmucks or Baschkirs, not that they may serve God better, but they 
may recognize the knout as their master? People (so I hear at E—) talk much 
nonsense about predestination ; but is it not the most profound, the most inexpli- 
cable mystery, which we must acknowledge with gratitude, if a man is born ae 
man, and not as a beast; as Briton or a German, and not a Kamschatdale ; in 
our (often abused) days, and not under the Seleucid, the Roman Emperors, at 
the period of the migration’of nations, the conquest of the Mongols, or the 
Thirty years’ wart , 

“In Parw things appear, at first sight, more splendid, elegant, ingenious, and 
attractive than in London ; but that impression is, to the one made here, as a 
shadow to the substance, as the shining plated-ware to the genuine metal, 
which, in eonsciousness of its intrinsic value, needs no washing and polishing. 
Here, behind the dark walls, there is far more wealth, perhaps too, indifference 
to all the petty aris by which the less wealthy endeavours to diffuse around him 
the appearance of elegance, opulence, and taste. The noise and bustle in the 
streets, too, is altegether of a different character; in London it is ever the ery 
of activiiy—in Paris, of obtruding and assuming vanity—in Naples, generally 
that of idleness—in Berlin, that of little children—suum cuique. 

“March 30.—Lord J. R. [John Russell] haying made some inquiries relative 
to our Prussian laws, in ecclesiastical affairs, was referred to me for information, 
and this was the occasion of my waiting on him yesterday. From his portrait 
I had expected to find a tall, spare man, whereas he is very small; a short, 
polished, and intelligent looking man, without anything striking in his appearance 
I communicated to him what you all know, and observed, that, in my opinion, 
the only means of establishing tranquillity was toleration, mild and equal treat- 
ment of all parties, so that all might livein friendship together. Extermination, 
exile, and forcible conversion, are the three great resources which used to be 
employed to attain the object. But who would now venture plainly to recom- 
mend either of these? and what avail all the pretexts and evasions which are 
used to cover and conceal intolerance and self-interest? The Holy Alliance, 
which has been so much decried, expresses itself much more wisely on this sub- 
ject than Sir E. Knatchbull or the Bishop of Exeter. 

** April 13.—Yesterday I dined with Mr. , where I met the Torkish 
ambassador, who told us his history. He iost his father while yet very young, 
was educated with great care by his mother, and prevented by ber from a too 
early marriage; after which he was made an interpreter, then general and ambas- 
sador. He attempted to prove, and not without some reason, that in some cases 
an individual has more liberty in Turkey than in England, where the tyranny of 
many laws is more severe than the tyranny of despotism there. But it would be 
a great mistake to draw a general conclusion from such unconnected points. 
The Turk affirmed, too, that polygamy among them was but an exception, which 
obtained among individual opulent people. ; : 

“This day month ago, I left Berlin. I can scarcely conceive that the time 
has been so short, so much have I seen, heard, and learned. In this respect 
there is, perhaps, no portion of my life so rich—it is, at least, equal to my first 
visits to Paris, Rome, Naples, and Switzerland. When I renounced a profes- 
sional life, with the advantages I had at my command, I resolved to dedicate my- 





rudeness. Miss Taylor acted well; but still it was acting, and I saw only the | syinptoms of decline ; and saw here and there, perhaps, some broken window, | self to acience, and I have done so; but it never was my intention to fix myself 
performer who had thoroughly studied her part, instead of the poetical figure of | or a garden gate off the hinges—but scarcely so often as a landscape painter | 


& maiden, who is irresistible as soon as she adds to her sharp arrows even a | wishes for such objects. 


singlé grain of engaging good-nature. 
that Shakspeare conceived these highly-poetic characters as they are re- 
presented by Kemble and Miss Taylor. How refined was Wolf in bis manner, 
even in the bitterest expressions—how remote was he from mean comedy ; how 
did he combine keenness with good-nature, and a kind of self-irony, which 
unconsciously offers itself to raillery, and meets it ! 


‘The same may be said of 
Beatrice. 


The wantonness is not meant maliciously to inflict pain, but she is 


filled with it to the very tips of her fingers; it is real superiority of the under- | 


standing, and only conceals, by a brilliant firework, the inmost recesses of a 
heart capable of love and friendship—nay, unconsciously to herself, already 
overflowing with them, and for that very reason doubly amiable. So F 
conceived the part, whom I last saw in this character; so several German 
actresses also understood it. Here, on the contrary, I could not help thinking 
into what cold, bitter quarrels the persons brought together would fall, and how 





I may be mistaken, but I cannot think order, improvements, new houses, neat gardens, &c. 


| 
| 


they would deplore the raillery which, in spite of nature, had converted them | 


into man and wife.” 


As I am in the way of censuring and criticising, I may as well continue, | 


and not keep my heresies to myself. Yesterday evening I heard a grand selec- 
tion of sacred and profane music at Drury Lane. Thirty different pieces were 
sung, of which I heard twenty-two, but excused myself from hearing the third 
part, in which Rossini figured alone. 


We shall translate merely his observations on English singers, &c. :— 


oT , , . 
Lhe singing was duly suited to the composition : Grisi, in particular, showed | 
» Lil " n . : | 
her skill in these musical sleights, this running upon stilts, and was now up, 


now down, quicker t! 
in other matters, the 


an a Russian swing. 
> value of a pound sterling—but 


unters seems to have put it out 
them unjust to their native 


the shining appearance of 


these southern « of their heads. and to make 


, artists. The simple performance of a pathetic air 
of Handel s, by Miss Kemble, affected me more than all the wonderful tricks a 
la Lartini, or ala Ros It is to be hoped, that Miss Kemble wil! not, like 
all the rest, take the fashionable way for the right ene, or eonsider every devia- 
tion from genuine female singing. every advance on the wav of instrumental 
Sol-fa-ing as positive gain. May she never, instead of adorning herself with a 
small 


number of pure pearls of melody, hang a multitude of false stones round 
she would never attain the proficiency of the Italians 
*very one keep to his own proper sphere 

“The voices of the English fer 
OTullancy, magnificer 


her neck—with these 
let « 


1ale singers cannot be compared for pliability, 


The English, however, know well, 


On the whole, I beheld everywhere careful husbandry, 

The amaller towas, doubt- | 
less, contain much suffering, but they, too, are evidently improving ; when I 
see new gas works, new roads, and the streets watered to lay the dust, I have | 
surely as much reason to infer general prosperity and comfort, as Cobbett had | 
to prophecy the ruin of England, because he happened to meet with a dilapi- | 
dated dog-kennel.”’ 

Having heard, late in the week, that Mr. Murray’s English edition of this | 
anxiously expected correspondence would not be published for a few days, we 
set to work, with right good-will, to give our readers further extracts. ‘They 
will readily excuse any wantof order or arrangement ; and, with these few 
words of apology, we shall proceed with our translations 

‘* When Icame on deck, early on the morning of the 22nd (March), we had 
already passed the North Foreland and Margate ; on the left lay the island of 
Sheppy, with its cultivated hills, and soon after, the lower coast of Essex came 
in sight. Vessels, of all descriptions, hovered, like 3sea-birds, around us; when | 
we arrived off Gravesend they became so numerous, and the beauty of the richly 
cultivated banks increased so greatly, that I was filled with involuntary admira- 
tion and emotion. Reminiscences of history crowded upon my mind, showing 
how this happy island, during a period of eighteen hundred years, had raised 
itself toan eminence unparalleled in the annals of the world; what its kings, 
its nobles, its bishops, and its people, had done and suffered, their efforts and 
their failures, their contests and their victories. J experienced a pleasure, a ge- 
nerous excitement which can never occur in the daily course of human life. and 


o” 
~~ 


my journey seemed to me justified and repaid by this single hour. Bat this | 
would not have been possible had not my long historical studies made me at 
home in England ; these feelings were particularly awakened on passing Tilbury, 
where, in 1588, the high-minded Elizabeth assembled and animated her army, 
which led to the downfall of Spain, and gave the world a new form. 

* From Tilbury to Woolwich the banks of the Thames are barren ; from Wool- 
wich te Greenwich activity and culture increase, till we approach the docks, and 
hasten through forests of ships. What I saw of the same kind at Havre, 
Bordeaux, and Marseilles, can be compared but to a single chamber cut out of 
these enormous palaces. As in Paris, the buildings are at first by no means 
striking; but here a decided peculiarity of character manifests a positive prac- 
tical object, which distinguishes them from all ordinary buildings, and makes 

| them more interesting Bat if any one is inclined to blame the predominance 
of the direct object, and the subordination of all others, for instance, of beauty. 


ice, and boldness, with many Italians: and yet I am, this crowd of ships must be considered as of far the most importance, and what 
* ¢ ‘ 


| generally supposed. 


in one spot and to give lectures. History, which is my department, requires a 
more varied and active life, and men and events appear to me in a more correct 
light than as if I had ensconced myself in a chimney-corner, and moved ex- 
clusively in the same circle. These thoughts often passed through my mind as 
a justification of my present residence and present occupations, and you will not 
think it strange that I mentioned them. 

“My labours at the Museum, yesterday, were unproductive—scarcely any- 
thing but dust—and I was able to spend but two hours there, for at 10 o'clock I 
went to Mr. Palgrave, of the Chapter House, in Westminster.. Here there is 
an enormous collection of ancient documents aid rotuli, in the form of huge 
Swiss cheeses. Notwithstanding all that Mr. Palgrave has done, the greater 
part is still unexamined and unknown. I saw the original of the remarkable 
Doomsday book, the will of Henry VIII. with his own signature (at least there is 
no stamp to it), and a number of other interesting things. Unfortunately, this 
archive comes down only to the time of Henry VIII.; but it contains a long 
series of important folios for bis history. 

“The result of the researches hitherto made by Mr. Palgrave show, among 


| other things, the ancient German, especis!ly the judicial principles and customs, 


in a new light. Perhaps no country is so rich in materials for a thorough and 
unbroken history of its laws as Engiand. Nor was the German by any means 
set aside by the Norman, and, in general, William the Conqueror did not make 
so many changes, or introduce a complete feudal system, in the manner that is 
Nay, the Norman appears so perfectly to agree with the 
English, that new enigmas arise respecting the origin of those seafaring people, 
and respecting Normandy, whic may, perhaps, lead to a complete solution of 
all the questions connected with the subject. ; 

‘At three o’clock Mr. T . with whom I had become acquainted at 





N .—_—'s, called on me to take a walk with him. We went to the Regent's 
Park, which has all the beauties of a great English garden, and is surrounded 
with the finest palace facades, divided into houses. In the Zoological Gardens 


there is an uncommonly large collection of animals of all kinds, from the 
eles The deus and cages are dispersed in 
it places in the large gar len, which is tastef illy laid out and kept in good 

It is only in the vicinity of such a city as London that such an enter- 
could be accomplished by voluntary subscriptions, . 

** May 25.— Yesterday, incompany with Messrs. P. and P., I drove to the East 
India College. at Haileybury, near Hertford, in consequence of a friendly invita- 
tion from Professor V.S. The weather was particularly fine, both going and 
returning—they were two of the finest days in spring. Chesnuts, laburnums, 
whitethorn, elder, ranunculuses, all in the gayest and richest blossom ; on the whole 


hant and rhinoceros to rats and mice. 
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road a constant succession of elegant villas. well-built farm-houses, gardens, | 
meadows, corn-fields, and abundant groups of trees. We went by way off 
Hachney, Stamford Hill, Tottenham, Edmonton, Wormley, and Hoddesdon, and, | 
in about two hours and a half, reached the point of our destination. It was | 
difficult to determine where a town or village began or ended, the houses were 
so separated from each other, and the intervals not longer than was necessary to 
heighten the variety. 

“The East India College was founded by the Company, to prepare officers 
for its civil service, and to convert young Europeans, more or less, into service- 
able Asiatics. All their instruction is confined to this one point. ‘The terms 
are by no imeans low (the table alone costs fifty-two guineas a year), but the 
Company must add a considerable sum for the teachers, who receive a large 
salarv. Each of them has a pleasant dwelling and a fine garden, but, on the 
whole, the buildings have no pretensions to architectural | beauty—on the con- 
trary, there appears to be an ill-judged attempt to reconcile individual objects 
with the claims of art. 

“On Sunday morning, while everybody was still asleep, I rose early, and 
roamed about the environs, and through a grove of scattered oaks of middling 
size, under which was grass, and bushes, and spring flowers, where larks and 
other birds were singing and ftuttering around; in other respects the most 
profound silence and deep solitude, After baving for months seen and heard 
nothing but the bustle and noise of London, this sudden silence and retirement 
made the greater impression-~n me. I felt as if there were no other people on | 
the earth—-as if I were the only inhabitant, and, except the birds, no other living 
creature in the world. This, connected with the real separation from all dear 
friends, and distant recollections of scenes in my own country, excited in me 
feelings of inexpressible melancholy. 1, however, composed nyself, and re- 
turned to the haunts of men. I breakfasted with Mr. J , and had a long 
conversation with Him on the condition of our peasantry, and that of the English 
farmers and tenants. I am gradually obtaining a clearer view of the subject, as, 
on the other hand, the English find it difficult to comprehend the progress of 
our improvement. I attended Divine Service, and heard a sermon which was 
generally praised, visited the library, and drove home alone, as I had an invita- 
tion to dine with Lord M. 

“Thus I have again spent two instructive days. If I do not go more into 
detail, the pressure of other employment is the cause: but I cannot refrain from 
opening my heart to you respecting the English Sunday. I cannot but approve 
that the English distinguish it more decidedly from the week days, and oppose 
it to them; after unremitting occupation with the affairs of this world, they need 
a more positive reference to another world than the Germans and many other 
people. And the educated classes certainly find it easy to fill up the day with 
various, and, | will readily admit, intellectual occupations; yet the contrast 
between the week and the Sunday appears to me to be understood here in tov 
narrow, I should say. Judaical a manner; it wants the cieerfn! relaxation and 
temper of mind which is more compatible with Christianity than many sects 
believe or suppose. ‘The lower classes, who often have to serve ill-tempered 
masters through the week, find Sunday the most gloomy day of all. Singing, 
music, dancing, the theatre, and al] amusements which have anything intellectual 
jn them, are probibited, and looked upon as schools of Satan. 
consequence ! 





What is the 
that the temperate remain temperate and quiet, but a great 
number of those who are less scrupulous or impatient, 1 





dulge in the grossest 
sensual enjoyments, and seek in them the difference between a Sunday and a 
week-day. The one party complains of the desecration of the Sabbath, and is, 
in this respect, perfectly right, but looks forthe sole remedy in still more rigorous 
laws; and io this, according to my opinion, itis quite wrong. If (which would 
be very difficult,) all the public-houses and gin-shops could be wholly closed on 
Sunday, what should the great mass of the people do, to pass away the time! 
By spiritual exercises? But are not two sermons, one in the forenoon and 
another in the afternoon, fully sufficient? By reading books? But many can- 
notread. By sleeping? By proceeding in this manner we should 
come to the conclusion, that in order to prevent excesses and improprieties, a 
couple of million of people must be beund, or shut up every Sunday. I ain 
inclined to think that drunkenness would decrease, if music, singing, dancing, 
and, in general, all 


or how else! 


diversions, were permitted, which are less corporeal and 
animal, and consequently have in them a source of more refinee pleasures. Tle, 
for example, who will sing, dance, or goto the theatre, cannot be completely 
intoxicated ; and cheerfulness would itself give another character to individual 
improprieties. ‘his mode of keeping Sunday in England is certainly the cause 
that there is nothing musical in the popular education; and when this broad 
foundation of art is wanting, individuals seldom rise above mediocrity. It is 
only on masses susceptible of musical excitements that a more clevated super- 
structure can be raised; and I deny that millions of Englishmen are better 
Christians because they sing or play badly, or not at all. 


Some London 
morning concerts, and the high prices in the 


talian Opera, have nothing to do 
with the national musical education, and still more rarely, found a proof of taste 
and superior knowledge of art. 

*- May 28.—I send you so much news, that I need make but a few remarks. 
Firstly, Lord J. Russell's failure in Devonshire has caused the question of voting 
by ballot at elections to be again brought forward. It is warmly discussed in 
letters and discourses of various kinds, and none of the defects or advantages 
remain uncanvassed. ‘This isan advantage of England; but would the censor- 
ship allow a refutation of the Wochenblatt, in another journal, that truth might 
be elicited from the twofold investigation ? 

* Secondly, Peel's ministerial defence of an unter 
tinguished than the commencement of his 0; 
reproached the ministers with not having 





ble position was more dis- 
tion campaign, in which he 
roposed enough innovations for this 
session, and appeared as the advocate of the dissesters, after having for years 
been their oppunent, and, with respect to the inevitable marriage bill, only 
adopted and worked up Whig principles as he had done before in the emancipa- 
tion of the Roman Catholics. In fact, all the dissenters in Parliament declared, 
they were willing to wait under ¢/is ministry, and Spring Rice answered and 
refuted, with plain arguments, the artful attack 
“Thirdly, Wellington (much more of an old Tory than Peel), the steadfast 
defender of Oxford against all attacks, however natural and just, has recom- 
mended to the venerable senate, and all persons having a vote, not to make the 
subscription to the thirty-nine complex, dogmatic articles. a condition to the 
reception of young men, but to substitute for them a sensible, sufficient declara- 
tion, perfectly securing the church and religion, and thus to comply, in one point 
at least, with the popular wishes; but his proposal was rejected by 459 votes 
against 57. This is one of the remarkable signs of the times, that reform, 
progressive reform, appears necessary, even to those 








who long considered, er 
wished to consider, that which was intended for a time, as perfect for eternity. 
What gradations of the Tories from the Duke of Cumberland to Peel and 
Stanley! They are, in truth, as little agreed among themselves as their op- 
ponents. Far from reproaching them all on this account, I consider it as a 
subject of congratulation, that a few abstract principles do not suffice to bind 
together a great number of men, like a bundle of laths; nay, that beyond the 
affinities of external objects and interests, that which is individual and intel- 
lectual manifests itself, and a meher organism of individu 


| and public develope- 
ment reveals itself, 


As the Elector of Hesse persisted in retaining the name 
when there was nothing more to elect, so will Oxford, 
memoriam, repre 


in perpeluam ret 

=¢ t 
sufficient without 
Ve 


t the stationary high Tories, or consider a centripetal force 
a centrifugal power. But the earth has turned round, and 
will continue to do so, however obstinately its motion may bedenied. And not 
only the earth and planets move, but the sun and the fixed stars are drawn into 
this dance of the spheres; so also must Oxford, however it may persist in 
turning it) back upon the rest of the ( 

in the movement. It is remarkable 
in their progress. whi'e the 


world, be, in the sequel, compelled to join 
. that the English Universities are so tare 
German Universities 





gress. are reproached with ** running 
Phis reproach may be well founded with respect to some of them, 
but, on the whole, the Ger:nan Universities have stil] 
they bow, and to worship which is the duty of every we 





upon stilts 


some idols before which 
\l-meaning Professor 

** Fourthly, Lord Brougham, on bringing forward many proposals for the improve- 

ment of the defective English system uf education, said 

on the continent to teach civil history,’ to which he adde 

history, and a violent ph 


‘that it was prohibited 
da great panegyric upon 
ippic upon the tyranny of foreicn 
will not ask like the Greek, on hearing the panegy rie 
blamed him?’ but we are perfec 


governments. I 
upon Hercules, ‘ who 
tly justified in inquiring, where the teaching of 
history is prohibited, and where Lord Brougham found the material for his blame 
and his praise? Atall events, he should not have made all F.urope the subject 
of his attack—not have shot his arrows at random ; but he should have distinctly 
pointed out these, which, as an unerring Apollo, he intended to slay. I believe 
that there must be some clerical or typographical error. Lord Brougham insisted | 
onthe improvement of the British establishmenta for ed ication, and adduced as 
one of the most remarkable deficiencies of them, that neither in Eton nor Oxford, 
neither in King’s College, nor in the bantling of his fancy orhis wisdom, the 
London Universit y,—that, properly speaking, nowhere is history taught as it 
ought to be appointed, or « be appointed, 


i, 
will be taken inte the account, as little as professo ho would willingly read 
allis Lord 


rs who 
lectures, bat have none to hear them , and least of 
panegyric on history applicable tothe fragments of th 


For professors who are nut yet 


Jrongham’s 

i e Assyrians and Baby- 

onians, or the poor analysis of Greek and Roman history, which is now and then | 

annexed in En ind to the philological exercises We will there re hope, that 
1 Reon } ; et Wr asc a 

Lord Brougham's eloquenes will soon conjure up here, what Gern 

had the happiness to possess 
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May 29th.— Though IJ had sat up so late, I was again at seven o'clock at my 
writing-desk, and 
of S—. I found the g 


gow 


1. es ‘ 
ood-natured, sensible old gentleman, in his white dressing- 
nite j and as >Jar ¢ Cc S : y 2 
jute gone, and as he began the conversation in German, I of course con- 


|room on the birthday of William IV. 


‘respects to the King, there were at least 900 carriages in motion, because on 


| by the side of those which contained the most beautiful women. 
| Opportunity, and probably no company inthe world, where one may with greater 


| special review, unique in its kind, far otherwise repays the trouble, or rather I 


| of soldiers 


| in the first carriage, who feared to take the lead, bad far different feelings from 


| Ing nosegass and knots of ribbon. 


| see Liverpo 
industry. 


| 
iany has long 


worked tll eleven, and then went to Kensington to the Dake ; 


tinued it in the same language. And it continued for two whole hours, without 
amoment’s interruption, or without changing, 4s so often happens, from one 
subject to another, or sinking to trifling matters. It related entirely to England, 
and its public, or generally important affairs. The Duke spoke upon every one 
of these points like a Whig, which he is well known to be, and complained that | 
there was a want, not only of a proper understanding of the present state of 
things, but even of knowledge of the laws. Ie 

« From Kensington Palace I walked through the Gardens and Hyde Park, and | 
then through the Green Park to St. James's Park and Palace. Here | arrived | 
just at the right time, about two o'clock, to see the carriages go to the drawing- 
If, besides all of the persons properly 
belonging to Conrt, eighteen hundred other persons in full dress, paid their 


an average, there were not more than two persons in each carriage. The car- 
riages and horses were magnificent ; the servants and coachmen In state liveries 
of every colour, trimmed with gold laces and cords, breeches, and white silk 
stockings ; the servants wore large cocked hats, like those of our officers, while 
the coachmen had avery small hat, in the form of an equilaterial triangle, 
beneath which appeared the bob-wig. ‘There were also some persons with wigs 
of different kinds within the carriages. But all this attracted my attention far 
less than the ladies, who were adorned with all the beauty of nature and art. 
Asthe procession moved slowly forward, and was obliged to halt at every ten 
paces, I took the liberty of moving forward with the carriages, and of remaining 
There is no 





. : ; lh 
convenience, | might almost say impudence, look the ladies in the face. ‘This 


should say,.effords a more noble and greater pleasure, than a review of a body 

I fancied myself in the several situations of the fair individuals, 
. ¥ . . rr > © > 

and endeavoured to.divine the thoughts of each by their looks. ‘The personages 


the stately blondine, + ho closed the train. Which equipage was the handsomest, 
which the poorest—which dress was the richest, which the most tasteful—which 
is the queen of the féte in regard toher personal appearance, or tue endow- 
ments of her mind and heart. Inthe midst of these glittering equipages was 
an unfortunate hackney-coach, with a dirty driver, and a-still more slovenly 
footman. The lady who sat in it had however, drawn up the wooden blinds, so 
that no one could see her. The incarcerated beauty must have felt very uncom- 
fortable, and I congratulated myself that I was not in ber place, but had the free 
use Of my limbs in the open air. : 

** When all was over 1 went to the Athenwum and studied. As I was going 
away I was recalled by the secretary, Mr. N—, who bas made a point of doing 
everything to oblige me ; and asked me to stay till six o’clock, when I should see 
something which London alone could offer. ‘This I could not doubt after what 
I had seen to-day. As I had seen in the Duke of S—— a royal Prince, and in 
the procession of the carriages an aristocracy as exists nowhere else in the 
world, it was now the turn of the aemocracy. From the balcony of the Athe- 
neum, at the corner of Pall Mall and Waterloo Place, perhaps the most beautt- 
ful place in all London, I saw crowds of people, horses and carriages of all de- 
scriptions, innumerable children with flowers and flags, erying ** God save the 
King,” &c. This, however, was not what Mr. M. had invited me to see, but 
the procession of all the mail-cuaches. At length they appeared, the coachman 
on his box, and, on a seat behind, the guard, both in scarlet uniforms, and wear- 
The splendid coaches were filled with their | 








wives, daughters, and relations, a singular contrast to the high-ladies. I was 
not near enough to make a comparison between the aristoerac§ and the demo- | 
cracy, but what struck me most was, the extremely beautiful horses, and the 
magnificent harvess. Jn all Berlin such a number of fine coaches and four could 
not be brought together as these mail-coaches with their horses. It was really 
delightful to see the spirited and vigorous animals, which half an hour later were 
to traverse England in all directions, with a speed unknown amoung us. Our post- | 
office regulations have been very much improved, the carriages are in many re- 
spects even preferable, but, in comparison with this number of tine horses, the 
Germans are miserable Rosinantes. 

* June 21.—After yesterday’s work was finished, I drove with Mr. M., ac- 
companied by his wife and daughters, to Greenwich, six English miles from 
London, and yet in London, or at least a part of London ; for it is united to it 
by an uninterrupted line of houses and streets, and in the evening, the numerous 
shops were lighted as brilliantly as those in the centre of the capital. Again 
and again, one is led to doubt the possibility of such an enormous mass of peo- 
ple being able to live so close together, and find a suflicient maintenance If 
Delphi was once considered the centre, the naval. of the Greek cities, London is 
the Ompbalos, the heart of the whole world. From no spot do so many veins 
and arteries branch out in all directions ; and a continental system which would 
desire to check this circulation of the blood, is as absurd in our days as the old 


English Navigation Laws, which demand an exclusive monopoly of the circu- 
lation. 


‘The Hospital, or rather the Palace for the aged seamen, at Greenwich, was 
probably designed to surpass the Hotel des Invalides, of Louis XIV. ; it cer- 
tainly surpasses St. James’s Palace and Buckingham House. Its situation on 
the ‘Thames is very happily chosen, and must constantly remind the old men of | 
the activity and enthusiasm of their earlier days. But according to the Utilita- 
rian doctrine, an institution cannot be justified. A crown given to an invalid | 
returning home, would go further than a pound sterling, in such sumptuous 
abodes. But the nation which erected them may reply, ‘lf I prefer this mode, 
what is that to you'—exegi monumentum.’ ‘The paintings of sea fights and 
storins, the portraits and statues of naval heroes, are a record of their deeds, a 
school of history, an excitement to daring emulation, though they display but 
little merit as works of art. 

* Tn the evening, I went to M—, and we discussed till after midnight, the past 


and future fate of England, and the development of character of Germany and 
Prussia 


‘“T must not have a drop of historical blood in my veins if I did not partici- 
pate inthe sorrow awakened by louking back upon past times—if I misunder- 
stood the impulse which leads so many noble minds to desire to preserve un- 
changed those institutions the efficacy of which has been tned, and which have 
made the gloryof England. But the fairest flowers fade, the noblest trees 
perish, edifices fall into ruin, and nations vanish from the face of the earth 
Where, then, lies the energy of preservation, of renovation! Not in what is 
unchangeable, what is perpetually the same—-this is rather the sign and the es- 
sence of thedead. And even the dead is constantly advancing towards the 
production of new life. Thus, for plants, we need fresh seed, and for buildings, 
constant care and reparation. Man, the individual, must die; but when he 
dies, he leaves to bis children, and his children’s children, his blessing, not his 
curse. He knows, he suffers—that they do not resemble him in every respect ; 
nay, he wishes that they may lay aside his faults and shun his weaknesses But 
all tl eant to say something else. I deny the neces- 

People aflirm, that nations are composed of in- 
dividuals : all individuals must die; consequently, all nations But the analogy 


Ns IS commonplace, and I 


sity that a nation must perish. 





and the conclusi 


lon are not log:eal. Vill it be affirmed, on the same ground, 
] . c | 1 ' 4 ‘ 
that, because all individual plants perish, the species and genera alsu become 
extine Is there not in the great whole a power of eternal renovation? No 


nation peri es without 


its own fault and sin; and the belief in eternal exist- 
nee, to preserve this existence, is the first article in its legal creed 
Nil desperandum! This firm conviction is by no means founded on mere self- 

contrary, inseparably connected with the recognition of 
the existence of otvers, and the rejection of all desire of conquest and destruc- 
According to ordinary notions, Athens must have died when the Persians, 
and Rome when the 
war, and in the French war; Spain and Russia, when Napoleon made his entry 
into Madrid and Moscow 


irresisti 


ove , but is, on the 
tion 


Gauls were within its walls ; Prussia, in the Seven years’ 


Once again, ni/ desperandum. ‘There are, however, 


causes of death; but then, not funeral wreaths alone are laid upon 
the grave, but imperishable flowers of victory blossom on the tomb, as in the 
case of Carthage and Numantia. 

_“ Our age has at its command, more means of prolonging existence than ever, 
if it will only make ure of them. First, greater knowledge and use of the 
earth and its procuotions, in more active intercourse, In freer mutual assistance ; 
—Second] hose of a financial and military nature, by a more equitalle system 
of taxation and of service in the army ;—Thirdiy, those of a legal nature, by 
the abolition of slavery, feudal service, and the tyrannical exclusion of any indi- 
vidual or class ;—Fourthly, of a moral and religious nature, by the streams of 
eternal life diffusing the blessings of genuine Christianity among al! the social 
relations. For the third time, therefore, ni/ desperandum, 

** Manchester, August 21, 
‘“*My plan of going from Dublin to Holyhead, and through North Wales to 
Liverpool, was frustrated by the very bad weather. I should have seen nothing, 
and the rain continues incessant. * * The fog was so thick that I did not 
No town in England, or even in Europe, 


and wealth within a short time—which is a conse- 





1 till I was close to it. 
has so Increased m extent 
quence of its favourable situation, and likewise of extraordinary activity and 


* After the Prussian Consul, Mr. G., had shown me c¢ very civility in his power, 

I, of course, went on the iron railroad from Liverpool to Manchester. In spite 
of ail that one may have heard and read on the subject, it makes a peculiar im- 
| pression, to see this long row of waggons, loaded with so many passengers and 
goods, hasten along with unparalleled velocity, merely by the agency of a little 
| water and fire. It is commendable, that Germany desires to participate in the 
lerfully far increased facilities of intercourse. 

| throw large sums av 


\ 


| won But let care be taken not to 


1y, if unfavourable circumstances should prevail. There 


is a noble enthusiasm which will not remain below what is attainable ; but there 
is also a vain-gloriousness which vaunts of impossibilities, and treats practicable 
and useful enterprises with very unjust disdain. ‘The construction of the iron 
railroad from Liverpool to Manchester, which is thirty English miles in length, 
cost above five-and-a-half millions of dollars. Such a capital cannot yield 
sufficient interest, except where two very large cities lie at a short distance 
from each other, of which the one imports, and the other exports’ an immense 
quantity of goods. Such a state of things is scarcely to be met with a second 
time in the world. No rocks can be blasted, and no valleys raised, for the sake 
of a few individuals, who would like to travel more rapidly for their pleasure. 
Nothing but an extraordinary traffic makes such an enterprise practicable and 
useful. 

““T saw, here, the very extensive manufactory of machinery of Messrs. Sharp 
and Roberts; the cotton-yarn manufactory of Messrs. Connell, and the calico- 
printing of Mr. Nield, &c. You do not expect me to make superficial observa- 
tious on things which have been thoroughly discussed, and with competent 
knowledge of the subject, by others. But I find, here, a confirmation of certain 
notions, which I have already stated ; on which I add some remarks. The 
English workmen (I do not speak of the children,) receive in proportion higher 
wages, and live better than those in Germany. Inthe manufactory of Messrs. 
Sharp & Roberts, for instance, the average weekly wages is about 30s., and the 
principa! necessaries of life, food, clothing, and fuel, are now no dearer here 
than withus. The breakfast of the workmen consisted, asI saw, of fine white 
bread, cheese of the best quality, and a considerable portion of ale or porter. 
Some save part of their wages, but the greater part spend all they get; aud 
thus, considering the very great numbers of workmen, there arises in case of a 
falling off of trade, much greater danger for England than for Germany. But, 
at the present moment, the market of England is so extended, that nothing is to 
be feared. Gradual changes must be guided, and sudden ones (such as war) 
bring with them a kind of relief, and turning forces, that might be dangerous, 
into other channels. In no case can an artificial boundary be set to the develop- 
ment of commerce and manufactures, or hundreds of thousands of men be com- 
pelled to economy. 

* | paid particular attention to the condition of the children in the cotton 
manufactories. To what I have already said on the subject, I can add the fol- 
lowing particulars :—Many of the complaints were exaggerated—many a re- 
proach (for instance, a constrained unnatural position of the body) has been re- 
moved by the improvement of the machinery. The Factory Bill had a salutary 
effect, inasmuch as it turned the general attention to the subject, confirmed kind- 
hearted manufacturers in their laudable conduct, and brought the harsh into 
their right course. ‘The work is almost, without exception, extremely easy and 
simp!ec. The lowest wages (here four shillings a week) is indeed but little ; 
but, without it, the children could not live at all. 

«This is one side of the picture; but, on the other, it cannot be denied, that 
the easiest labour, continued twelve hours in the day, is too much for any children 
—that they learn for their whole hfe a mechanical dexterity—that their mind 
remains uncultivated—and that they have neither time nor strength remaining te 
attend school. Almost every improvement of machinery makes the harder and 
dearer labour of grown-up persons less necessary, and increases the demand fer 
children. ‘Thus, there arises (thank Heaven, not in all England, but only in the 
manufacturi:vg districts) a constant employment—nay, a slavery for them, such 
as has no parallel in the history of the world. Legislation can by no means 
prevent this course of improvement; but, it can regulate it more than hitherto, 
and do more for the education of the mind and the heart, which is still far too 
much neglected. The state of things in our country is certainly more simple— 
more natural and healthful ; and, if we do not produce so much dimity or mus- 
lin, we produce the more thoughts and feelings ; and the poetry of «hildhood is 
not yet wholly banished among us by the rattling of machinery. A manufac- 
turer observin to me that the children were 4ll satisfied, a boy shook his head. 
As they soon afterwards went away to dinner, I spoke to him in the street, and 
asked him why he shook his head. * I shook my head for myself, and not for 
the others,’ said he ; ‘fur,’ continued he, on my questioning him further, * | 
was born in the country, and when I was ten years old was obliged to keep the 
swine; but, having heard a great dea! of the advantages of the town, I ran 
away, and immediately obtained employment in this tnanufactory. At first fF 
was full of joy, astonishment, and admiration ; but, good sir, how much do I 
long to be back with my swine. I could talk with each of them in my way and 
each gave me a different answer. I could speak, holio, whistle, strike to the 
right or to the left, drive them out, drive them home, go slowly, or run—what 
variety! Here, on the contrary, the same work all day long, calling and 
whistling avail nothing: to give vent to impatience by striking 1s forbidden ; and 
to speak to the other work-people impossible, for the noise. ‘ihe squeaking of 
the swine vexed me often enough, but what would I now give if a spinning- 
machine could utter so many expressive sounds as the swine! Then, too, I 
heard ihe birds sing, saw the sun rise and set, lcoked at the passing clouds, re- 


' joiced to see everything grow and blossom, and had the prospect of leaving the 


swine for the cows and horses, to drive, sow, reap, and many other things. Here 
I must, for my whole life, tie threads together, and pick flocks of cotton Be- 
lieve me, sir, [am now more stupid than my swine, and perhaps I should not 
even be abie to attend them as I ought.’”"—[ 70 be continued. } 


— 
A PERSIAN STORY. 

In Sir John Malcolm’s most agreeable and instructive ** Sketches of Persia’ 
we meet the following highly amusing story, which, Sir John says, was related 
to himn by bis friend Hajee Hoosein, at a dreary spot in Persia, named the Valley 
of the Angel of Death. 

The Hajee informed his companion, that this was one of the most favourite 
terrestrial abodes of Azrael, (the Angelof Death,) and that here he was sur- 
rounded by Ghools, who are a species of monsters that feed on the carcasses of 


all the beings which he deprives of life. ‘* The Giools,”’ he added, * are of a 


| hideous form, but they can assume any shape they please, in orJer to lure men 


to their destruction: they can aiter their voices for the same laudable purpose.” 
« The frightful screams and yells,” said the Hajee, ** which are often heard amid 
these dreaded ravines, are changed fur the softest and most melodious notes : 
unwary travellers, deluded, by the appearance of friends, or captivated by the 
forms and charmed by the music of these demons, are allured from their path, 
and, after feasting for a few hourson every luxury, are consigned to destruction.” 

In conclusion, said the Hajee, ** These creatures are the very lowest of the 
super-natural world; and besides being timid, are extremely stupid, and con- 
sequently often imposed upon by artful men. I willrecount you a story that is 


| weil authenticated, to prove that what I say is just.” 


AMEEN OF ISFAHAN AND THE GHOOL. 

*“ You know,”’ said he, ** that the natives of the Isfahan, though not brave, are 
the most crafiy and acute people wpon the earth, and often supply the want of 
courage by their address. An inhabitant of that city was once compelled to 
travel alone and at night through this dreadful vailey. He was a manof réady 


wit and fond of adventures, and, though no lion, had great confidence in his 


cunning, which had brought him through a hundred scrapes and perils, that 
would have embarrassed or destroyed your simple man of valour. 

* This, man, whose name was Ameen Beg, had heard many stories of Ghools 
of the Valley of the Angelof Death, and thought it likely he might meet one : 
he prepared, accerdingly, by putting an egg and a lump of salt in his pocket. 
He had not gone far amid the rocks we have just passed, when he heard a 
voice crying, Holloa, Ameen Beg Isfahanee! you are going the wrong road ; 
you will lose yourself: come this way: Iam your friend Kerreem Beg: | know 
your father, eld Kerbela Beg, and the street in which you were born.’ Ameen 
knew well the power the Ghools had of assuming the shape of any person they 
choose; and he also knew their skill as genealogists, and their knowledge of 
towns as well as families; he had, therefore, little doubt that this was one of 
those creatures alluring him to destruction He, however, determined to 
encounter him, and trust to his art for his escape 

** Stop, my friend, til [come near you,’ was his reply. When Ameen came 
close to the Ghool, he said, ‘You are not my friend Kerreem, you are a lying 
demon ; but you are just the being I desire to meet. I have tried my strength 
against all men and all the beasts which exist in the natural world, and I can 
find nothing that isa match for me. I came therefore to this valley, in the hope 
of encountering a Ghool, that I might prove my prowess upon him.’ 

“The Ghool, astonished at being addressed in this manner, looked keenly st 
him, and said, ‘Son of Adam, you do not appear so strong,’ ‘Appearances are 
deceitful,’ replied Ameen; ‘but I will give you proof of my strength. There, 
said he, picking up a stone froma rivulet, ‘this contains a fluid; try if you can 
so squeeze it that it will flow out.’ The Ghool took the stone, but after a short 
attempt returned it, saying, ‘ The thing is impossible.’ ‘Quite easy,’ said the 
Isfabanee, taking the stone, and placing it in the hand in which he had before 
put the egg: ‘look there!’ and the astonished Ghool, while he heard what he 
took for the breaking uf the stone, saw the liquid run from between Ameen’s 
fingers, and this, apparently, without any effort. 

“Ameen, aided by the darkness, placed the stone upon the ground while he 
picked up another of a darker hue. ‘ This,’ said he, ‘1 can see, contains salt, as 
you will find if you can crumble it between your fingers.’ But the Ghool, look- 
ing at it, confessed he had neither knowledge to discover the qualities, nor 
strength to break it. ‘ Give it me,’ said his companion impatiently ; and, having 
put it into the same hand with the piece of salt, he instantly gave the latter, all 
crushed, to the Ghool, who, seeing it reduced to powder, tasted it, and re mained 
in stupid astonishment at the skill and strength of this wonderful man. Neither 
was he without alarm lest his strength should be exerted against himself; and 
he saw no safety in resorting to the sliape of a beast, for Ameen had warned him 


| that if he commenced any such unfair dealing he would instantly slay him; for 
| Ghools, though long-lived, are not immortal. 
) 
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“Under such circumstances, he thought his best plan was to conciliate | 
the friendship of his new companion till he found an opportunity of destroying | 


on Most wonderful man!’ said he, ‘will you honour my abode with your 
presence ? itis quite at hand: there you will find every refreshment; and, after 
_a comfortable night’s rest you can resume your journey.’ 

+] have no objection, friend Ghool, to accept your offer: but, mark me,— 
I am, in the first place, very passionate, and must not be provoked by any ex- 
pressions which are in the least, disrespectful ; and, in the second, 1 am full of 
penetration, and can see through your designs as clearly as I saw into that hard 
stone in which I discovered salt : so take care you entertain none that are wicked, 
or you shall suffer.’ 

“The Ghool declared that the ear of his guest should be pained by no ex- 
pression to which it did not befit his dignity to listen ; and he swore by the head 
of his liege lord, the Angel of Death, that he would faithfully respect the right 
.of hospitality and friendship. 

“Thus satisfied, Ameen followed the Ghool through a number of crooked 
paths, rugged cliffs, and deep ravines, till they came to a large cave, which was 
dimly lighted. ‘Here,’ said the Ghool, ‘I dwell; and here my friend will find 
all he can want for refreshment and repose.’ So saying, he led him to varivus 


, Should and must be dear to them 


apartments, in which was hoarded every species of grain, and all kind of | 


merchandise, plundered from travellers who had been deluded to this den, and of 
whose fate Ameen was too well informed by the bones over which he now 
and then stumbled, and by the putrid smell produced by some half-consumed car- 
casses. 

“*T his will be sufficient for your supper, I hope,’ said the Ghool, taking up 
a great bag of rice; ‘a man of your prowess must have a tolerable appetite.’ 


‘True,’ said Ameen ; ‘but I ate a sheep, and as much rice as you have there, | in the Light Division with that distinguished corps in the war of the Peninsula. | 


before I proceeded on my journey. J am, consequently, not hungry ; but I will 
take a little, lest I offend your hospitality.’ ‘I must boil it for you,’ said the 
demon ; * you do not eat grain and meat raw, as wedo. Here is a kettle,’ said 
he, taking up one lying amongst the plundered property: ‘1 will go and get 
wood for a fire, while you fateh water with that,’ pointing to a bag made of the 
hides of six oxen. 

+ Ameen waited till he saw his host leave the cave for the wood; and then, 
with great difficulty, he dragged the enormous bag to the bank of a dark stream 
which issued from the rocks at the other end of the cavern, and after being 
visible for a few yards, disappeared under ground. 

«+ How shall I, thought Ameen, prevent my weakness being discovered? This 
bag I could hardly manage when empty; when full it would require twenty 
strong men to carry it:—what shall Ido? | shail certainly be eaten up by this 
cannibal Ghool, who is now only kept in order by the impression of my great 
strength. After some minutes’ reflection, the Isfahanee thopght of a scheme, 
and began digging a small channel from the stream towards the place where the 
supper was preparing. 

“* What are you doing?’ vociferated the Ghool, as he advanced towards 
him ; ‘I sent you for water to boil a little rice, and you have been an hour about 
it. Cannot you fill the bag and bring it away?’ ‘Certainly I can,’ said 
Ameen: ‘if I were content, after all your kindness, to show my gratitude 
merely by feats of brute strength, I could lift your stream, if you had a bag 
large enough to hold it; but here,’ said he, pointing to the channel he had 
begun, ‘here is the commencement of a work in which the mind of man is em- 
ployed to lessen the labour of the body. This canal, small as it may appear, 
will carry a stream to the other end of the cave, in which I will construct adam 
that you can open and sbut at pleasure, and thereby save yourself intinite trouble 
in fetching water; but pray let me alone till it is finished,,—and he began to 
dig. ‘Nonsense!’ said the Ghool, seizing the bag and filling it; ‘I will carry 
the water myself; aud I advise you to leave off your canal, as you call it, and 
follow me, that you may eat your supper and goto sleep; you may finish this 
work, if you like it, to-morrow morning * 


the advice of his host. After having eaten heartily of the supper that was pre- 
pared, he went to repose on a bed made of the richest coverlets and pillows, 
which were taken from the store-rooms of plundered goods. 
bed was also in the cave, had no sooner laid down than he fell into a sound 
sleep. The anxiety of Ameen’s mind prevented him from following his 
example : he rose gently, and having stuffed a long pill 
bed, to make it appear as if he were still there, he retired to a concealed place 
in the cavern to watch the proceedings of the Ghool. The latter awoke a short 
time before daylight, and rising went, without making any noise, towards 
Ameen’s bed, where not observing the least stir, he was satisfied his guest 
was ina deep sleep; so he took up oneof his walking-sticks, which was in 
size like the trunk of a tree, and struck a terrible blow at what he supposed to 
be Ameen’s head. He smiled, not to hear a groan, thinking he had deprived 
him of life; but to make sure of his work, he repeated the blow seven times. 
He then returned to rest, but had hardly settled himself to sleep, when Ameen, 
who had crept into bed. raised his head above the clothes and exclaimed, * Friend 
Ghool, what insect could it be that has disturbed me by its tapping? TI counted 
the flap of its little wings seven times on the coverlet. ‘I"hese vermin are 
very annoying, for though they cannot hurt a man, they disturb his rest !’ 

** The Ghool's dismay, on hearing Ameen speak at all, was great; but that 
was increased to perfect fright when he heard him describe seven blows, any one 
of which would have felled an elephant, as seven flaps of an insect’s wing. 
There was no safety, he thought, near so wonderful a man; and he soon after- 
wards arose, and fled from the cave, leaving Isfahanee its suie master. 

** When Ameen found his host gone, he was at no loss to conjecture the cause, 
and immediately began to survey the treasure with which he was surrounded, 
and to contrive means for removing them to his own hoine. 

« After examining the contents of the cave, and arming himself with a match- 


The Ghool, whose 


ow into the middleof his | ed longer furloughs than other men, and by having, when such an indulgence 


This would be considered asa great favour and 
benefit, and be highly appreciated, as being a proof of the contidence reposed in 





| aduption the soldiers will be broke in to look up to their oflicers, and to consider 
Soldiers who, by their good con- 


| 


| 
| 


missioned officer, to receive ten, twenty, 


on the back with the flat of the sword. 


This punistiment is inflicted by the cor- 
porals 


ay who al! carry swords for that purpose, and the blows are struck between 
‘he shoulders without the jacket being taken off, and the punishment is so very 
severe, that after having received fifty strokes, a man is scarcely ever himself 
again, the whole frame having been, as it were, ** dislocated” by the severity of 
the chastisement. : 

All this will perhaps appear to those who can only take a superficial view of 
the Police Militaire to be cruel and tyrannical, but they should recollect that 
armed soldiers, though useful servants, would be dangerous masters; that the 
very existence of the state may be compromised by a relaxation in the discipline 


of the Army; and that, composed as the oficers of our Army must be acknow-- 


ledged to be, of men of education, and of highiy honourable feelings and princi- 
ples, no fear need be entertained that officers so constituted would ever play the 
tyrants, or take a pleasure in punishing those w! 


: 


ose welfare and happiness 


The system of Moral Command I lay no further stress upon than to recom- 
mend its adoption and principle **as au adjunct ;” asa foundation, as it were, for 
wielding and carrying with us the hear's, the souls of the good, and particularly 
of the youthful soldiers; and through this moral influence, as | have before 


obscrved, the power of a Commanding-Officer becomes almost absolute ; and if | 


he should even order his men to stand on their heads, there will be no hesitation 
at all events in trying to obey the command, 

This willing devotion can alone be produced by equanimity and kindness of 
manner on the part of the officers in their intercourse with their men. 

This principle I never saw so generally acted upon in any regiment in our 
Service, as in the 43d Light Infantry, when I was serving in the same brigade 


I never witnessed in any regiment, before or since, so kindly a feeling ou the | 


part of the officers towards their men, and certainly the return was grateful; the 
soldiers appeared to adore their officers; and the discipline of the regiment, in 
every point of view, drew nearer to perfection than has ever fallen under my 
observation either in our own or in any other Service. 


Besides the correctives, I should also like to see introduced the principle of | 


encouraging and rewarding good conduct; and to this end I think it would be 
very advantageous if a certain number of men in each company or troop, say ten 
per company and five per troop, were granted an addition of one penny a day for 
good conduct, on the selection and recommendation of the officer commauding 
the company or troop, subject to the approval of the Commanding-Officer of the 
regiment: this boon to commence on the first day of the year, and to be conti- 
nued for twelve months, unless forfeited through bad conduct before the ex- 
piration of that period, or through promotion; in either of which cases, the 


| officer commanding the company or troop should be empowered to recommend 


another individual to receive the bounty for the remainder of the twelve months. 

There is always, I know, a difficulty in establishing any new system which 
touches on the finance; yet surely if, by incurring an expense of so small an 
amount as that which would be required for the purpose here referred to, we 
should prolong the lives of our soldiers, improve their discipline, and render them, 
in every respect, more efficient servants of the State, we are bound, even on the 
prineiple of economy, not to think of the expense as at all to be put in competi- 
tion with the advantage of the measure. Besides, in allusion to a question which 
I shall briefly advert to a little further on, namely, ‘* whether the grant of in- 
crease of pay to soldiers for length of service is not a measure in many respects 
of a doubtful character?” if,on a mature re-consideration of the subject, it 
should appear advisable to discontinue the grant for the future, there would be 
more than equivalent in a very short time for the expense that would be incurred 
by the additional penny a-day tothe merit-men. The same individuals may be 
continued on from year to year, at the option of their Captains and Command- 
ing-Officer; and it would certainly, I think, have a good eflect, if the men so 


| selected were allowed to wear a distinctive mark on their arms, or a little medal 
** Ameen congratulated himself on this escape, and was not slow in taking | 


or badge, and to be Merit-men. Everything that will tend to make the soldier 


consider, from the earliest period of his service, ** that good conduct will be sure | 


to meet its reward,” is a principle that should never be lost sight of ; and by its 


them at all times their truest and best friends. 
duct, shall have won the badge of merit, might also be favoured by being allow- 


can be granted, leave to work. 


them by their officers. 


It is perhaps a question, whether length of service, unless accompanied by 
The longer a man has 
meritoriously served, the stronger his claim certainly must be admitted to be, but 
itis long good service, not long bad service, upon which a just claim can be 


good conduct, should give a claim to increase of pay. 


; grounded. 


lock, which had belonged to some victim of the Ghool, he proceeded to survey | 


the road. He had, however, only gonea short distance, when he sawthe Ghool 
returning with a large club in his hand, and accompanied by a fox. Ameen’s 
knowledge of the cunning animal instantly led him to suspect that it had un- 
deceived his enemy, but his presence of mind did not forsake him. ‘* Take 
that,’ said he to the fox, aiming a ball at him from his match-lock, and shooting 
him through the head ; - take that for your not performing my orders, That 
brute,’ said he, ‘promised to bring me seven ghools, that I might chain them 


and bring them to Isfahan ; and here he has only brought you, who are already | 


my slave.’ So saying, he advanced towards the Ghool; but the latter had 
already taken to flight, and, by the aid of his club, bounded so rapidly over rocks 
and precipices. that he was soon out of sight. 

«Ameen having marked well the path frora the cavern to the road, went to 
the nearest town, and hired camels and mules to remove the property he had 
acquired. After making restitution to all who remained alive to prove their 
goods, he became, from what was unclaimed, a man of wealth ; all of which 
was owing to that wit and art which ever overcame brute strength and courage.” 

—j—— 


ON MORAL COMMAND. 
BY LIEUT.-COLONEL ROLT. 

From the United Service Journal.—{ Concluded from the Albion ef April 9.] 

{The following sound remarks conclude the manuscript manual by Colonel 
Rot from which we gave copious selections in ourlast Number. We trust that 
by next month we shall be enabled to announce the publication, in a complete 
form, of our gallant friend’s lucubrations, which should have appeare: entire in 
our pages, could we have found room as readily as the inclination to insert them. 

Let it not be supposed, from anything that I have said in this little work, or 
from its title, ** Moral Command,” that I am an advocate for curtailing or weak- 
ening the authority of Commanding-Officers ; on the contrary, I should wish to 
sec their authority and power strengthened by every possible means, for theirs 
is an awful responsibility ; they must maintain discipline, otherwise they will 
declare themselves unfit for command. Thus circumstanced, the powers en- 
trusted to a Commanding-Officer should be extensive ; armed masses must be 


‘ 
t 


kept well in hand, must be under control: a tumultuous or ill-disciplined sol- 

diery, instead of being a protection, would be dangerous toa state. History is 
‘ ' - ‘ “1. r 2 . 

fertile in examples proving the truth of this observation. ‘That of Rome affords 


many instances of a turbulent soldiery subverting lawful authority. 


r } 
it should, moreover, 


be recollected, that the service required of the British 
ened in their authority beyond perhaps what might have been necessary were 
that army differently circumstanced as to ihe duties imposed upon it British 
regiments of the line serve, it may be said, three-fourths of their time In our 
colonies or in the East Indies. Frequently. there is only one regiment, often- 
times less than a regiment, in one island No reference can be made to higher 
authority, or any assistance be sough 
Spirit or ir 


t for from without, in case any mutinous 
} } , 7 r % . . _ 
subordination should manifest itself amongst the troops. [he energy 
of the officer in command is the only stand-by in such a conjuncture, and shou d 


he not have authority vested in him befitting such an occasion! Besides, if it 
be an object to abstain from having recourse to corporal punts! ment, umess In 
extreme cases, it follows, that correciire and preventive powers must be entrusted 
to the Commanding-Officer, through the agency of which the dernier ressorl 
being still within hail, he will be able generally to control irregularities and main- 
tain discipline In the Portuguese service, whe ein | commanded a regiment 
for eicht years, the power of the Colonel may be said to be absolute He can 
punish to any extent, | may say, short of taking away life, any non-commis- 
sioned officer or soldier of his regiment ; and t y his own authority alone, with- 
out naving recot to a court-martial, he can reduce a non-commussione d officer 
to the ranks, and can order him or any other individual, below the rank of a com- 
) 





javelin, to mark out a camp, to ¢ 


The more I consider this important subject, ‘* good conduct,” the more T am 
convinced of the great advantage to be derived from breaking in our recruits with 
The two first years tuition will decide the after con- 
duct of the individual ; therefore we cannot pay too much attention to the training 


this object always in view. 


of vur young soldiers. 


I have just read in the United Service Journal of November, 1835, a copy of 
the farewell order of Lord Aylmer to the British Army of North America, which | 
does honour to the head and heart of that distinguished and gallant Officer, at 
the same time that it affords another proof of the necessity of every exertion 
I annex a copy of tae order 


being used to put down drunkenness in the Army. 
referred to. 


(Copy.) 


‘The Commander of the Forces cannot separate himself from the army 
serving in British North America without requesting the General-Officers, the 
heads of the departments, and the other officers, staff and regimental, to accept 
his thanks for the zeal and attention to their respective duties, which have uni- 


formly marked their conduct during the period of his command. 


‘He will ever remember with satisfaction, that during that period (nearly five 
years) no officer has been called before a general court-martial to defend his 
, conduct; so far from it, that the officers of this army have been distinguished 
(and on some occasions under very trying circumstances) for their discretion, 


judgment, and good temper. 


‘*The Commander of the Forces also desires, that the non-commissioned 
officers and soldiers of this army will receive his thanks for their general good 
He has only to qualify this expression of approbation by adverting to 
the propensity of the soldiers to indulge too freely in the use of strong liquors; 
a propensity which he deeply laments as the suurce of almost every crime, and 


conduct. 


even almost of every irregularity which occurs ina British army. 


nied them even by their enemies. 


**The Commander of the Forces bids farewell to the army serving in British 
North America, and desires of them to he assured, collectively and individually, 


that they will ever have his highest wishes for their prosperity and happiness.” 
(Signed) ** John Eden, Lieut.-Col. D.A.G.” 
I repeat, if we but conquer this propensity, then indeed will the British 


soldier be perfect : and then, as I have before observed, we shall not have occa- 
sion to waste much of our time in considering the question of corporal punish- 


ment 


I cannot help inserting here what would, I think, greatly tend to strengthen | 


the hands of Commanding-Officers, and enable them to correct irregularities 
without being obliged to have recourse to courts-martia! :—namely, that every 


soldier or non-commissioned officer whilst confined in the guard-room or clse- 


where in consequence of his having drunk more than he should do, and by which 
he is prevented from taking cr performing duty, shall forfeit, during the period of 
such confinement, one-fourth part of his pay; and in order to show the compa- 
rative good or bad conduct of each company, an abstract may be inserted in the 


regimental and company orderly book on the Ist of every month, “ showing the 
Army makes it the more imperative that officers in command should be strength- | 


amount of stoppages by companies during the preceding month, under this regu- 
lation.” 

I cannot, I think, better close this little treatise than by giving an extract 
from Rollin’s History of Cyrus, where, when speaking of that Prince, he says, 
‘*Cambyses accompanied his son as far as the confines of Persia, and in the way 
gave him excellent instructions concerning the duties of a General of an army. 
Cyrus thought himself ignorant of nothing that related to the business of war, 
after the many lessons he had received from the able masters of that time. Have 


T 


a 


your masters (said Cambysesto him) given you any instructions concerning * eco- 
nomy,’ that is to say, concerning the manner of supplying an army with all 
necessary provisions, of preventing sickness, a1 d preserving the health of the 
soldiers, of fortifving their bodies by frequent exertion 


yed, 


s, of exciting a generous 
emulation amongst them, of making yourseli obe 
your soldiers ! 

‘* Upon each of thes 
Cyrus owned that he 


esteemed, and beloved by 


points, and upon several mentioned by the King 


spoke n, and that it we 


€ n o'hers 
had never heard l 
entirely new tohim, ‘ What is it then your mast 
have taught me (re plied the Prince) t 
1 


one we 


rd 


ers have ta 





o fence, to draw the 
ian 


w the plan of 
in order of battle, to review them, to see them m 


a fortification, to range 


arch, file off 





and encaimn 


or as far as fifty pranchadas, or blows ; 


Upon the pre- 
sent oceasion, the Commander of the Forces thinks it necessary to urge upon 
the consideration cf the Generals and other officers, the importance of encou- 
raging sobriety amongst the troops, well knowing how unremitting are their 
efforts to that effect; but be now at parting addresses himself directly to the 
soldiers themselves, and earnestly entreats them to avoid indulging in the im- 
moderate use of strong liquor, which leads them into difficulties, injures their 
health, and throws a shade over those higher qualities for which they have ever 
been distinguished as soldiers, and the possession of which has neverbeen de- 


you are every thing to me 
‘ 


_ eee 


‘‘Cambyses, smiling, gave his son to understand that they had taught him 
nothing of what was the most material and essential for a good Officer and an 
expert Commander to kuow; and in one single conversation, which certainly 
deserves to be well studied by all young gentlemen designed for the army, he 
taught him infinitely more than all the celebrated masters had done ‘in the course 
_ of several years. I shall give but one instance of this discourse, which may 
| Serve to give the reader an idea of the rest. 

_“ The question was, * What are the proper means of making the soldiers obe- 
dient and submissive?’ ‘The way to effect that,’ said Cyrus, ‘seems to be very 
easy and very certain. It is only to praise and reward those that obey, and to 
punish and stiginatize such as fail in their duty.’ * You say well,’ replied Cam- 
byses ; * that is the way to make them obey you by force, but the chief point is 
to make them obey you willingly and freely. Now, the sure method of effect- 
_ing this, is to convince those you command, that you know better what is for 
their advantage than they do themselves; for al! mankind readily submit to 
those of whom they have that opinion. ‘This is the principle from whence that 
| blind submission proceeds which you see sick persons make to their physicians, 
travellers to their guide, and a ship’s company to the pilot. Their obedience is 
founded npen their persuasion that the physician, the guide, and the pilot, are all 
, taore skilful in their respective callings than themselves.’ 

*«* But what shall a man do,’ said Cyrus to his father, ‘ to appear more skilful 
and expert than others?’ *He must really be so,’ replied Cambyses, ‘and in 
| order to be so, he must apply himself closely to his profession, diligently study 
| all the rules of it, consult the most able and experienced masters, neglect no cir- 
| cumstance that may contribute to the success of his enterprises ; and above all, 
_ be must have recourse to the protection of the Gods, from whom alone we re- 
| ceive all our wisdom and all our success.’ ”’ 


| Cyrus benefited by these wise admonitions of his father, and established a 

wonderful order among the troops, inspiring them with a surprising emulation by 
| the rewards he conferred, and by his engaging and obliging deportment towards 
all. As for money, the only value he set upon it was the pleasyre of giving it 
| away. He was continually making presents to one or other, according to their 
| rank or their merit; to one a buckler, to another a sword, or something of the 
_ same kind equally acceptable. By this generosity and beneficent disposition he 
thought a Prince ought to distinguish himself, and not by the luxury of his table 

or the richness of his clothes, and still less by his haughtiness and imperious de- 
meanour. 


| 
| 
| A Prince could not, he said, give actual proofs of his munificence to every 


body, and for that very reason he thought himself obliged to convince every 
| body of his inclination and good will ; for though he might exhaust his treasures 
by making presents, yet he could not injure himself by benevolence and hume- 
| nity, by being sincerely concemed in the good or evil that happens to others, and 
| by making it appear “ that he is so.” 


—-—-—— 


TRIAL OF MARIN FOR THE MURDER OF MISS 
BETHELL, AT JERSEY. 

[Our readers will recollect the following melancholy case. 
given in the Albion of Feb. 6.] 

Monday last was the day fixed for the trial of Louis Marin, accused of murder- 
ing Miss Bethell. On opening the doors of the Court there was a general rush 
for places, and ina short time every part of it was crowded to suffocation. The 
Jurats having taken their places the prisoner was introduced. His countenance 
wore at first a slight expression of anxiety, but not sec much as might have been 
expected from his long confinement, and fromthe awful situation in which he was 
placed. He had on a pair of spectacles, was genteelly dressed in a black sur- 
tout, black trousers, with waistcoat buttoned up in front, in the bosom of which 
was thrust a yellow silk handkerchief, on his little finger he wore a gold ring, 

| and on his hands a pair of black kid gloves. 
| ‘The act of accusation having been read, the proceedings commenced by the 
| depositions of Mr. P. Perrot, constable of St. Helier’s, being submitted to the 
Court. 
| Mr. Perrot stated that on Monday, the 16th of Nov., having been informed 
| that Mr. Marin, and Miss Bethell had poisoned themselves, he made inquiry for 
| Marin’s residence, and on his road thither met him in Bath-street. Marin was 
| then taken to his own house, and as he was supposed to be labouring under the 
| influence of poison, emetics were administered to him. ‘The prisoner then de- 
clared that some disagreeab!e circumstances had occurred at his house on Satur- 
| day—that he had afterwards gone to several druggists’ shops to buy some lauda- 
| num, it being then almost half-past seven in the evening—that he met Miss 
Bethell in Bernard street, where she informed him that she had taken some 
laudanum—that he wished her to return to her house to take something to 
neutralize the effects of the poison, but she refused and desired him not to force 
| her to return home. He then told her that he wished to poison himself also, 
and that he had already bought some laudanum, but not thinking it sufficient for 
his purpose, he begged her to wait for him in the street whilst he went to pur- 
chase more; she refused to wait for him, fearing she should be observed, but 
they agreed to meet in Clare-street. He (Marin) then went to purchase more 
laudanum from several aputhecaries, and then went to Clare-street, where he 
took the poison—that then both he and Miss Bethell went to St. Aubin’s-road 
with the intention of dying in some retired spot. Shortly after they changed 
their minds and went to the Rouge Bouillon, by a lane called La Pouquelaye, 
and sheltered themselves under a house called Hibernia Cottage, where they 
passed the night, and he helped Miss Bethell over the wall which separates the 
house from the road, and the next morning (Sunday), fearing discovery they 
took the new road ner the botanical garden, which they entered and waited 
until the time of opening the shops. They then went into town to purchase 
more poison, that which they had taken having had no effect, and afterwards pro- 
| ceeded to a shed ina piece of land called le clos aux beuffs, (the bullock field). 
In the afternoon, the poison not having operated, he poured what remained in the 
| largest phial into another bottle, which he almost filled, and gave its contents to 
| Miss Bethell. About eight or half-past eight in the evening, he returned to 
town to purchase more poison, and went to different shops, where it was re- 
| fused him, but he purchased two pennyworth of arsenic, with which he returned 
'to Miss Bethell, and during the night they took this arsenic by pinches. Before 
leaving Marin’s house his wife gave deponent four letters, or fragments of let- 
ters, written in pencil, found in Marin’s pocket, and which were in Miss Bethell's 
hand-writing. Mrs. Bethel!l, mother of the deceased, also gave him a letter, 
| signed with her daughter’s name, and in the evening he received a note from 
Mr. Heasty, signed ** L. Marin.” 

‘The letters written by Miss Bethell to Marin, and which were found in his 
pocket by his wife, were read. They were thus :— 

‘*My most adored L., I am miserable. I had promised to see you fora few 
minutes, but it has been quite out of my power to do so, for Mrs. Westley has been 

| taken ill with a fit of apoplexy, and Mr. and Mrs. B. were very much alarmed. 

| But she is better, and I have left them to come to my dearest Louis, for | am 
sure you will be very angry with me for not coming to you, but really I could not 

doit. It isof no use; I cannot be happy. In your last notes you tell me again 
about that man, and you say he may find a way to my heart, but | am nearer to 

| you than either he or any one. No, Louis! if an angel from Heaven were to 
appear to me it could not prevent my Jeving and adoring you. Ah,Gop! what 
an idea that I could ever love another! You must cease to write to me in such 

| a manner or you will drive me to despair, for] cannot bear the ideaof any but 
your own dear self. You are the partner of mv life, and if not we must die 

| together. Oh, you darling man! ‘They are going to tea so I must leave you. 
It is nine o'clock, then adieu.” 


The outline was 








| «The idea of it is horrible. My poor heart is almost broken. 
if you do sincerely jove me, cease to write in this style. 


| sake, tell me to receive the attentions of this man. 


Dear Louis, 
Do not, for Gon's 
No, you must not advise 
me to do such a thing; in the first place, it would not be in my power to do it ; 
and, in the next place, I think it croel in you to wish to hurt my poor heart. 
| Good God! could it be possible for me to allow another man to tell me that he 
loved me? No, Louis, uever! Judge my feelings if I were to see another girl 
' paying you any attentions. Good God! I am sure it would break my heart. 
You are too dear to me, then, to sce you pass into the arms of another person. 
No, Louis, you are my own, and Iam yours, and so you will have the proof of 
it as long as I live in this world ; and when I die, the last words will be fur you ! 
| Yes, for my Louis, and himalone! You are dear to my poor heart, and so let 
| us die together, you deardarling of my heart. Yes, and [I can swear it before 
| my God, that most sacred you are to me. Do not be afraid of our being sepa- 
rated from each other, for that can never be—no, death will be preferable to 
that, and remember what I am writing is coming from my heart. Do not say, 
dear Louis, I have committed a crime in not writing to you; and if I have, I 
| will not commit another, for I am determined to write a few lines every day, so 
| that we will not quarrel on that subject. Do not again teli me that I look upon 
things with an eye of indifference, for I can assure you it is not true; no, Louis, 


it is not true. Tam far from being indifferent. Ah, my dear darling Louis, if 
you could but see my very heart you would say to yourself that I love you. Yes, 
I do most affectionately love and adore you. Yes, you are dear to my poor 
heart! Ah! believe me, my dear Louis, I am sincere to you.—Yours, 


* Mary ANN Beruete.” 
‘“Ttis of no use, I cannot forget those last 


to receive the attentions of 


notes ;—in those notes he tells 
another; he tells me thet he can offer me noth- 
e at the same time he offers me every happiness that this life can afford 
s he not the beloved of my heart? Is he not my only happiness t And 
y should he tell me that he can offer me nothing? Ah, dear, adored Louts ' 
nder ine happy. Gop alone is wit- 


me 





wi 


re 


you alone can 
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nearer home. 
“my lodgings, 
It was yet 
and success tot 


Lest he should come back, however, I lost no time in getting to 
where I arrived safe with my precious parchment. 
but eleven o'clock ; and 30 impatient was I to tell my adventures 
he loveliest creature in the world, that I dressed at once and set 
off to Stephen's Green. The drawing-room, I rejoiced to see, was still lighted 
u I knocked, was admitted, and on sending up my name, was with alacrity 
conducted to the drawing-room. It was a sumptuous apartment, adorned with 
every elegance that wealth and taste could supply ; but what of that—my Maria 
was there, her beauty set off to the best advantage by a splendid evening dress. 
She had but one companion—and to my concern he was a young gentleman, re- 
markably handsome, and like her, but with a certain air of fierte and careless- 
ness which I did not like. Could he be her brother? I had heard that she had 
pone: but I was not long left in doubtyfor she called him * cousin, and they 
seemed to me to be wondrous familiar with one another for cousins, 

Altogether 1 was disappointed at the manner in which I was received, and 
there was neither the curiosity to look at the deed, nor the gratitude expressed 
for it, which I thought would have been no more than my due. After a little 
time the young gentleman, touching the parchment which I had laid on the table, 
with one of his fingers, remarked that it was a damp, as well as a dirty thing, 
and had better be removed. He then rang the betl, and when the servant ap- 
peared—** Tell Thomas,” he said, ** to lock up that mouldy parchment in the 
pantry till to-morrow.” ; ; 

I stared at him. ‘Sir.’’ saidI, ‘‘if you were capable of understanding the 
difficulties and the dangers which I have undergone in obtaining that parch- 
ment, you would, or at all events you ought, to treat it as something of more 
importance.” 

He threw himself into an attitude as like mine as possible, and mimicking 
my voice, with the most provoking insolence repeate¢ my words—* I would, or 
at all events I ought, to think it of more importance ’—and then he laughed in 
my face. 

Flesh and blood could not bear this. I struck him in the face. He was 
standing before a magnificent ae: through which the blow sent him reel- 
ing. ‘The crash was frightful. Thé¥@ was an opening behind the glass through 
which he fell backwards and headlong, and Maria, with a shriek of terror, rushed 


after him and fell also. 
* 


* * * * « 


«* God bless me, Mr. O'R. what is the matter!” was the next sound I heard. 
It was the terrified voice of my landlady. 

«Eh! the matter: what is the matter sure enough, Mrs. Morris? What 
the d—1 is all this? I’ve been dreaming, I think ’—and I began to rub my oyes. 

My landlady advanced with the candle in her hand, but no sooner came near 
me than she screamed, let the candle fall, and went into a regular fit of what 
Mrs. Tabitha Bramble called asterisks. 

Now, the whole meaning of all that was this. By an accidental joggle of the 
“jar,” mentioned at the beginning of these pages, rather more of the contents 
went into the last tumbler than ought to have gone, and presently after imbibing 
it I fell asleep. ‘The whole affair, from setting out in the morning to the 
catastrophe in the drawing-room in St. Stephen’s Green, was presented to me in 
my sluinbers. But, unluckily at the end, I suited the action to the thought, and 
the crash which I thought was that of the pier-glass, was indeed the crash of 
my tumbler and jug, which I had struck with fatal force and aim. and knocked 
to a thousand shivers. Meantime, my candle had gone out, and even when I 
awoke I did not perceive that I had cut my knuckles. My hands were all 
sloody, and having just rubbed my face with them, it is no wonder that poor Mrs. 
Morris was horrified at my appearance, having been first frightened by the crash 
of her china and glass which I had so inhumanly beaten. 

But out of evil comes good ; after that dream I did not trouble Mrs. Morris 
quite so much for hot water as had been my wont. 

It was not for some months after this that I did really and regularly obtain an 
introduction to Maria B But at last I had that happiness ; and often has 
she laughed at the absurd incidents with which my dream had connected her. 
Alas! alas! that laugh of joyous gracefulness, and that sweet voice, I never 
shall hear more. 

‘* Now, silent as the grass that tufts her grave,” 
she sleeps in peace ; while I—I still wander on through this fretful, busy world, 
for which I care not. 





== 
LEAVES FROM MY LOG-BOOK.—MY SECOND TRIP. 
BY FLEXIBLE GRUMMETT, P M.—No. IV. 
Continued from the last Ailnon. 

Here [Madras] a world of wonders opened upon us. ‘Ma conscience,’ 
exclaimed Marshall, ** what do you call them, Pascoe !”’ pointing to a catamaran 
that two natives were paddling off. 

‘** They're a couple of devils playing at single- stick,” replied Pascoe ; “ they'll 
be alongside directly—so look out, Scotchman !” 

And alongside they came ontheir logs lashed together; light, active men, 
their black bodies whitened with saline particles from the briny element, no 
covering but a cloth round their loins, and a pointed straw cap upon each head in 
which they convey letters perfectly dry and safe. ‘Those who have never wit- 
nessed it can form no conception of the rude construction of these catamarans, 
and the iinmense surf they have to pass through, and 1 have seen them, when 
the ships have been riding with lower yards and topmasts struck, bring off a com- 
munication from the shore as clean and dry as when first placed in their hands, 
although they have been repeatedly buried beneath the huge waves that rolled 
over them. Yetthey perform this fora very trifling remuneration, and the gift 
of a biscuit and a glass of rum is acknowledged with the utmost gratitude—they 
will even dance for it. 

* Aweel, Pascoe,” said Marshall, ‘ but thein’s strange ootlandish beings any- 
how, and yon’s a wondrous sight,” pointing to the surf,— surely these logs 
never came through sic a foaming surge as that !”’ 

**Not a bit of it,” replied Pascve ; * they’ve an underground tunnel beneath 
the surf, so that they escape it altogether: but look at that fellow yonder, see 
what a rate he’s going at by means of clock-work.”’ 

We both looked, and saw a man squatting very steady on a catamaran, which 
was running along at a rapid rate, without any visible cause for its motion. 

**And whereaboots is the machinery!” inquired Marshall; ‘* there must be 
great ingenuity vera badly applied.” 

* You'llsee his machinery presently, Mr Marshall,’’ exclaimed old Snatchblock, 
—‘‘as, in regard o’ the matter o’ that, he’s just going to wind it up.” 

The catamaran was approaching us, and the man commenced hauling upon a 
line which increased the speed of his log barque, which suddenly twisted round 
and went off in another direction ; in a short time, however, we observed him 
pull up a large fish, which, by its back fin, | knew to be a shark, and whilst on 
the surface he slacked his line and struck the monster a heavy blow with his 
paddle, and off it flew again, dragging the catamaran nearly under water. 


’ 





Several times he repeated the operation of getting the creature within his reach 
and battering it with his paddle, till at last it became exhausted, and then he 
dexterously brought his logs alongside of us, and 


i assistance was given him to 
secure his prize. 


It was a ground shark, about nine feet in length, with a tre- 
mendous pair of jaws, and as the poor fellow conld not well carry it ashore, he 
protlered it for sale, and it was purchased by some of the people. 

We were soon surrounded by boats from the men-of-war and the homeward- 
bound ships, all anxious for intelligence ; and whilst the certainty of war in- 
spirited the naval force, the probability of being captured produced a different | 
etlect amongst the crews of the Indiamen. An oflicer from the senior captain's | 
ship came on board to press, and twelve of our best men were taken. amongst 
whom was black Jackson. ‘To him, however, it wasa matter of indifference— | 
he had no relatives—no bonds—no kindred to unite him with the enjoyments of | 
home—he had been kidnapped on the coast of Africa when an infant in his | 
mother’s arms, and with both his parents conveyed across the Atlantic to Ja- | 
maica. His father had received the name of Jack from the planter who pur- | 
chased him, and the boy was known as Jack's son, hence arose the cognomen 
he had assumed of Jackson. His parents died, aud the lad contrived to get to 
England and draw the breath of freedom. At first he became a domestic in a | 
family fond of monstrosites (and a black servant was considered a curiosity in 
those days), and was baptized in a very public manner by no less a personage 
than a bishop, but disliking the livery, he took to the ocean, and became a| 


thorough seaman. All ships or services were alike to him, if he had but a good | 
commander. 


' 
Here Major Campbell and his detachment left us, as did also several of the | 
cadets, some of whom subsequently rose to eminence, but the principal portion 
of them were expended during their initiation in servitude in this baleful | 
climate, and not a few by yielding to intemperance at the mess-table. The | 
seconds to the two young men, Prideaux and Deschartes, were put under con- 
finement to take their trial on a charge of murder, and they were in prison when 
we sailed; but I afterwards learned that one of them died literally of a broken 
heart before the day of ordeal came on, the other was acquitted uf murder, and | 
as no secondary charge was made he was released, but what became of him I 
never heard. 
The appearance of Madras from the réads is extremely picturesque, and I | 
longed to obtain liberty to Visit the shore, which after a few days was obtained, | 
and accompanied by Pascoe we bargained with a Massoolah boat to land us | 
These boats in shape strongly resemble a walnut-shell ; the planks are sewed ' 
together Dy rope made from the husk of the cecoa-nut, and are quite light, car- | 
tying from four to six rowers and a steersman They are high out of the water, 
yy are formed of a long pole with a flat circular or oval piece of wood 
outer extremity (he men went off merrily from alongside, singing their 





; his will. 


| ries, and pensions to whomsoever asked them. 


| sum to the patron. 


' 35 who were not corporators—[hear] ; 





utterance much quicker; indeed the terrific appearance of those ever-rolling 
surges must have an j ce over the most courageous boatman, possibly not 
so much for his own , as for the lives of those individuals intrusted to his 
eare. Accidents; unavoidable, would frequently occur, but'the catama- 
rans were constantly dancing over these raging billows, and handsome rewards 
given by the Company for rescuing persons from drowning ; and many of these 
naked heroes wore round their necks a handsome silver chain and badge as an 
honourable distinction for saving a certain number of lives. 

The first surf that took us came bubbling and hissing along curling its fleecy 
head, and it was not without a sickening sensation of apprehension that I saw 
the boat laid nearly broadside to it. Pascoe laughed and I tried to do the same, 
but it was no go. The sea struck us and the spray flew many feet above our 
heads, but the Massoolah boat rose like a cork upon the summit of the surge, 
which rushed on towards the beach, and we were again floating on comparatively 
smooth water ; the song was resumed, though not so Joud as at first, whilst the 
watchful eye of the steersman kept a sharp look-out for the next sea. It came 
much larger than the first, and the boatmen exerted their utmost skill and 
strength to get inshore so as to avoid its extreme fury; their voices emitted a 
low hissing quick noise, pronouncing the word * Aysa,”’ which had a curious 
effect on the ear, as the sound very much resembled that which was caused by 
the commotion of the waters, as if the men were holding mysterious commu- 
nion with the spirits of the raging elements. Again we were lifted up and borne 
along with amazing rapidity in the midst of foam and spray and threatened death, 
for the boat nearly rolled over when en the curling top of the sea, and was half 
filled, to the great detriment of our white trowsers and uniform coats. At 
length, after two or three repetitions, we got safely on land; and Major Camp- 
bell, who had been watching our approach, kindly invited us to his quarters, 
where we re-dressed and made ourselves fit to appear in public. We dined with 
him, and afterwards went out for a stroll through the streets; and I remember 
being much struck with the immense number of shops and stalls for the sale of 
confections and sweetmeats. ‘The sound of music attracted us toa large build- 


ing, which we entered without hesitation, and the overpowering brilliancy of | 


light within nearly olinded us. It was a temple of idolatry nearly filled with 
worshippers, who on seeing us uttered the most deafening shouts, and some of 
the natives taking us by the arms, we were horried before the altar of as 
mishapen and hideous a figure as imagination could possibly conceive. It was 
a gigantic beastly creature, yet pussessing something like human features, to 
which, however, it would be utterly impossible for any description to du adequate 
justice ; and the votaries of this monstrous specimen of indecency, either labour- 
ing under intoxication or the effects of opium, were throwing their bodies into 
the vilest contortions and attitudes that licéntiousness could suggest. Utterly 
disgusted with the spectacle, I requested Pascoe to quit the place, but he seem- 
ed desirous of witnessing the ceremony, and assumed a carelessness of .manner 
which I knew he did not feel. Again I urged him to depart ; for the infuriated 
and maniac countenances of the worshippers began to excite a considerable de- 
gree of alarm, but Pascoe whispered me, ** For the love of heaven, remain 
quiet, and do not display the smallest semblance of fear! We cannot return 
if we would, as you may convince yourself if you look round—not at this mo- 
ment though, lest they should suspect—we have entered against orders into this 
infernal den, and must make the best of it—the fellows know their advantage, 


and we shall probably be plundered if not murdered, but take care of your dirk | 


and stand firm by my side—we must take our chance.” 

I took an opportunity of stealing a glance towards the great doors, and the 
dense crowd between us and the place of retreat convinced me, in a moment, of 
the futility of attempting an escape ; whilst the shouting, skrieking, yelling, and 
laughing of these frantic blacks, on which the dazzling glare from immense 
lamps shed a red hue, gave something of an idea of the infernal regions, with 
Belzebub presiding at a public meeting. ‘The scenes we witnessed that night 
are not fit to meet the eye in print; debauchery and every evil passion triumphed 
to a degree of hellish wickedness; several times I felt attempts to get my dirk 
from me, but J held it fast, and both of us received personal insults of a gross 
nature. Still we had brought it upon ourselves, and to get away by compulsion 
was impossible. 
instantly repulsed, aud the overpowering odours of burning sandal wood, together 
with the excessive heat, were fast exhausting our strength; a sickening faint- 
ness came over me, and I should have fallen—when suddenly the noise ceased, 


and looking around to ascertain the cause, I saw an oflicer, with a detachment of | same form existed elsewhere. 


soldiers, standing within the portals, and the bright bayonets glistened in the 
flood of light that was poured upon them. The officer beckoned us to approach, 


and no hindrance was now thrown in our way, so that we were soon enabled to | 


jointhe detachment and retire. For this timely release we were indebted to a 
serjeant, who had seen us enter, and being aware of the nature of the tempie, 


had lost no time in going to the fort, and informing the officer of the guard, who | of justice. 


sent a subaltern with a party of men, to prevent mischief. 


We made an effort to pass through the crowd, but were | 


We expressed our | nation of sheriffs! 
warm acknowledgements to the officer for his timely assistance, and his reply | to be his duty to reject the recommendation of the judges. 


== ae ee ES 


ames 


be £1,000 in the large, and £500 in the smaller towns. Where the population 
exceeded 15,000, the people were to be divided into wards, and elect not only 


the councillors but the aldermen. Half of the councillors and half of the alder- 
men to go out every three years. The Lord Lieutenant to have the power to 
grant a commission of the peace, and 140 magistrates now in commission would 
cease to exercise the magisterial function after the Ist of December. The 
town councils to elect sheriffs, subject to the approval of the Lord Lieutenant. 
The local courts to be preserved. ‘The corporations would be watched by public 
opinion. The Hon. and Learned Member quoted the arguments of Lord Stanley 
in defence of the Reform Bill, and entreated the opposition to consider the im- 
portance of showing to Ireland that the two countries were at length to be 
governed on the same principles. { Loud cheers. ] 

Sir R. PEEL rose thus early in the discussion, and at this stage of proceed- 
ing with the bill, in order to lay before the House more as « whole than he could 
otherwise have done his views on this important subject, which involved, not 
merely loeal government, but the administration of justice, the eflicacy of the 
civil form, and other matters deeply affecting the people of Ireland. The cor- 
porations of Ireland were ninety-five in number, but in 1800 they were reduced 
to sixty ; eighty of the ninety-five dated their charters posterior to the reign of. 
James I., four claimed to govern by prescription, eleven by very early charters, 
and two by act of Parliament. So that only fifteen boroughs existed before James 
I. Dublin could not, he thought, go further,back than Henry II, the first grant 
being in 1173 to his men of Bristol in Dublin, to have and to hold as they had 
done at Bristol. None of the charters gave any rights corperate to the mere 
inhabitant. The charters of James were meant to maintain Protestant ascen- 
dancy. Forty-six or forty-seven corporations had been created for that especial 
purpose. This, if not the view of the Right Hon. Gentleman (Mr. O’ Loghlen), 
was the opinion of the commissioners. He read the report in proof. They 
were the bulwarks of Protestantism, and this bill amounted to the complete and 
total extinction of corporate bodies in Ireland. [Cheers from the opposition. ] 
The first clause repealed all charters. ‘The Right Hon. Gentleman professed a 
holy horror of the man who dared boldly say, sweep away the corporations ; yet 
his first clause did so effectuaily abolish them as to leave no close resemblance 
between the old corporations to be swept away, and the new to be created by 
this bill. ‘Then he loved the new and old departmental systems of France 
He could neither defend the existing boroughs nor accept the remedy this bill 
offered. That the corporators should be only 13,000, and these all of one reli- 
gious opinion, was unjustifiable. Hence arose suspicions as to the direct admi- 
nistration of justice—the abuse of corporate funds from public to private pur- 
poses. ‘The exclusion of one party from corporate appointments, was inconsis- 
tent with the principle of the act of 1829—{cheers]|—which he considered 
established, with respect to civil offices, perfect equality among all classes of 
| his Majesty’s subjects. He conceived the object of that measu :cwas to make 
| civil worth, aud not religious faith, a qualification for civil office. [Cheers. } 
| The present system, then ought not to be maintained. How should it be alter- 
|ed! Ministers proposed to demolish existing corporations, and to establish fifty- 
| four new corporations, in 47 of which the suffrage should be given to a qualifi- 
| cation of £5 rent. ‘Towns of 2,000 inhabitants were to be governed by a mayor, 
| four aldermen, and twelve councillors. [Hear.] ‘The Lord Lieutenant was to 
| have power to grant any town a charter of incorporation, on the petition of twe 
or three inhabitants. [Loud cries of Hear.] ‘Towns of two thousand inhabi- 
| tants, the bill said, ought to have corporations, and these were 125. Here was 
| a field for the expansion of the principle of this bill. Each town was allowed 
| to form its own bye laws, and to try offenders against these bye laws before its 
| own magistrates ; for the bill contained no provision to secure the uniformity of 

bye laws, and no direction to conform them to the law of the land. One of the: 
| chief complaints, in the report was against the irresponsible power of corporate 
| Magistrates, yet this bill made corporate magistrates independent of the crown. 
| Sheriffs and mayors were to be elected, and it was to iest, not with the Lord 

Lieutenant, but with the town councils, whether they should or should not have 
| @ separate commission. ‘These were the principles of the bill, and he would 
assert that this indefinite number of corporations, with its many officers all popu- 
larly elected, would not secure to Ireland the administration of justice. Henee 
it was that he was for altering the mode of applying in the two countries the 
same principle, for it was folly to demand asimilarity of form under the pretence 
| of principle. They ought not to establich a curse in Ireland merely because the 
The annual popular elections of sheriffs, mayors, 

town clerks, clerks of the peace, aldermen, and councillors, independent of the 
| crown, would, in the small towns of Ireland, produce the most bitter contentions, 
and the present evils would be aggravated rather than remedied. [Loud cries 
of Hear, hear.] Jn what respect was his system of popular election, accom- 
panied by the excitement of party feelings, a security against the perversion 
;Loud cheers.} Why not place inthe Lord Lieutenant the nomi- 
The present Lord Licutenaat had, indeed, conceived it 
Why did not the 








recalled sensations that I could not account for ; his voice was quite familiar to | government then propose to act in the present bill upon their uwn principles ? 


my ear, but when or where I had heard it I could not recollect, and every time | [Cheers. ] 
“You will perhaps 


he spoke my thoughts became more and more confused. 


If they found Ireland so divided by religious differences, and by 
party feeling, that they considered it to be their duty to refuse their sanction 


pardon me, Sir,” said I, *‘ for being inquisitive, but I cannot help thinkiug that | to the recommendation of the judges, what could induce them to think 


we have met somewhere before ;—may I request the favour of your name?’ 
“The name is unknown to you, Mr. Grummett,” he replied; ‘you may 


see we are old acquaintances by my familiarity and the knowledge I retain of 


your person.” 


“T am much puzzled,’ returned I, “ Grummet is certainly my name, and 
you evidently know ine. Yet my memory is at fault, for I cannot recollect 
you.” 

“That hole of iniquity has shook your nerves, young gentleman,” answered 
he, ‘* but to-morrow you must favour me with a visit; I shall then be off duty, 
and will introduce you to another old acquaintauce—a lady who has never for- 
gotten you since the separation at St. Jago.” 

“Tt is Mrs. Jennings!” I exclaimed, *‘ and you are —— 

* Her husband,” replied he, ** but the name of Jennings did not belong to us, 
and I have taken my proper one on being reinstated in rank. [am not ashamed 
of the past, Mr. Grummett, but perhaps it would be as well to suffer by-gones to 
be by-gones, except between ourselves. I shall call upon you in the morning, 
and your friend will accompany you to breakfast with me. ‘There is the tavern ; 
and now, good night.” 

I grasped his hand with good friendship, and briefly expressed my gratifi- 
cation at meeting with him, and the brightening of his prospects, and we parted 
forthe night. It was the Jennings whom I had noticed so copiously in my 


” 


| first trip as corporal and serjeant, but now a lieutenant, and high in favour as a 


clever officer.—To be continued. 
oe 
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MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS—IRELAND. 
House of Commons, Feb. 29. 
Mr. O'.LOGHLEN moved the second reading of this bill. 
Commissioners was in the hands of Hon. Members; they stated that they had 
found in Ireland 60 corporations in the vigour of their existence, 11 almost ex- 
tinct, and some which, existing before the Union, were now extinguished. 


porators were 13,000; 8,000 in 6 of the boroughs, and but 5,000 in the remain- 
ing 65 ‘hese persons were all creatures of the patron of the borough, to do 
They excluded Catholics, and even all persons of liberal sentiments, 
and did uot by any means represent Irish Protestant feeling 
were in name opened te Catholics in 1792, but 200 Catholics were all that had 
in that long lapse of time been chosen as corporators. 
ment granted to the corporation a tax on water-pipes of wood, they voted 
£1,500 a year of the tax to their own treasury, and they repeated this manceuvre 
when a bill was obtained to substitute metal pipes for those of wood. 


paid £66,766, leaving for their own pockets £203,234. and this in forty years. 
{Hear.] They gave their solicitor, their cook, and their apothecary large sala- 
Drogheda had £14,000 a-year 
in lands, and £30,000 a-year in tolls, which the corporation, after a small out- 
lav, put in their own pockets; at Drogheda a lease for ever had been granted to 
a nobleman for £30 a year of lands worth £200. At Portarlington, the rent 
of land was worth £800 a-year, yet the corporation granted £600 a-year of the 
Similar or worse cases occurred in Newry, Cashel, &c. : 
in the latter town, on the expiring of a lease, the tenant offered £15,000 for its 
renewal; this was refused, and he sold the patron his remaining interest: the 
patren gathered the corporators, his family, and without any fine at all, obtained 
a lease for 99 years of the land, and this while £200 was wanted to supply the 
town with that most absolute necessity—water, and while 500 inhabitants are 
without a blanket to cover them. 
{hear]—and out of 336 grand jurymen only 7 were Catholics—[{hear]—and only 
they appointed sheriffs. [Hear.} In 


Dublin, with its 250,000 inhabitants, few are Protestants, few of them corpora- | 


tors, but of the last few was the sheriff chosen, and he was compelled to drink 
toasts and perform ceremonies odious to the people. Now the office was farmed 
out to an agent, who paid each sheriff for its delegation. Jn Dublin, Cork, and 
Limerick, the juries were framed so as to exclude Catholics, and to try prisoners 
of that sect, even for life or death, by their avowed opponents. These evils the 
present bill undertook to remedy 


The report of the | 


In | 
| these 71 corporate towns the population was 900,000 persuns, of whom the cor- 


The corporations | 
In Dublin, when Parlia- | 


In Lon- 
| donderry one bridge cost the inhabitants £270.000, out of which the corporation 


The corporations made lists on juries— | 


It proposed that persons rented at £10, and | 
ac | voting for Members of Parliament, should be free to vote in the municipal elec- 
Customed tune to keep time with their oars, As they approached the surf, | tions. This would apply to the larger corporate towns; in the smaller, the | 


that recommendations proceeding from town councillors, elected, perhaps, 
after a severe and turbulent contest, might be more depended upon for inte- 
grity! [Cheers.] The government proceeded, net only in opposition to 
| sound policy, but in contravention of their own avowed principles. They 
demanded that the same rules apply to England and Ireland with regard tothe 
| corporations, but when they came to police regulations they established a new 
| principle for Ireland. The Police bill placed all power in the Lord Lieutenant, 
| and plainly said that the corporations could not be trusted with the appointment 
of a police officer; yet this bill, passed through the House concurrently with 
the police bill, would give a distinct power to create a distinct police for each 
| town separate from the standing army of the Lord Lieutenant. It was com- 
| plained that while in the county of Cork the assessment was 10d., that of the 
city of Cork was 6s. per acre) How was this evil met by the present bill! It 
enabled the town council to apportion out of the borough funds, salaries to the 
mayor, town-clerk, treasurer, and to such other officers as the council might 
think necessary to carry the act into execution. Here was a very copious 
patronage provided for the town-council. [Cheers.] Leaving Dublin out of 
| the account, the revenue of Irish curpurations was £33,000, the expenditure 
£27,000, and the debt amounted to £100,000. The revenue arose from land 
and tolls, and the present bill left all the tolls in the hands of the corporations. 
Instead of levying the toll, and applying it to Municipal purposes, the true way 
| to improve the town and to attract commercial dealings to it would be to remit it 
| altogether; and when there wre individual rights to toll, in a town possessed of 
| corporate property, it would be an excellent application of that property, 
| wherever a surplus existed, to apply it to the purchase of those individual rights. 
| (Hear, hear.] He could refer the right Hon. gentleman tu a speech of his own, 
lin which he would find that he himself pointed out the inestimable advantages 
| which would arise from some plan for the abolition of tolls. [Cheering.] He 
| had said that he did not propose to vindicate the maintenance of the corporate 
authoritv ; but he did not hesitate to say that he for one would not consent to 
the substitution of other corporate bodies. In the present state of Ireland he 
saw ne necessity for the existence of corporate bodies. He thought their 
interference with the administration of justice positively prejudicial—{cries of 
‘* Hear’ ]—and their interference with the police calculated to injure the efficacy 
of that force. He thought corporate property ought to be applied to local 
purpuses ; but he was not prepared to entrust its management to a town-council, 
| with a number of servants and subordinate officers. But with respect to those 
manicipal purpeses not connected with the police or the administration of 
| justice, he would leave the act 9th George LV. in operation, providing com- 
missioners subject to popular control, and owing their election also to the popular 


voice. Instead of having the sheriff in counties of cities and towns appointed 
by the council, he would enable the crown to appoint that magistrate. He 
would abolish all those inferior tribunals of seneschal and baronial courts. He 


would extend the jurisdiction of the assistant barristers. If they could give to 

the inhabitants of large towns, by means of the tribunalof the assistant bar- 
| risters, an easy and expeditionary process for the recovery of small debts, he 
| believed it would be a reform which would give great and general satisfaction to 
| the people, and would conduce to the better administration of justice. [Hear.} 
| The right Hon. gent. asked—what will you do with the political and proprietary 
‘rights of freemen! He believed, that whatever was done, these rights would 
| stand pretty much upon the same footing. They respected them now, because 
| they knew them to be political, proprietary, and hereditary rights. ; Why not 
| reapect them even after the extinction of the old corporations! The present 
| bill improperly proposec to take from the trustees of harbours, from chambers 
| of commerce, and even from voluntary associations, all authority, and place it in 

the corporation officers elected by £5 householders. ‘These powers were much 
| more extensive than any given to town-councils in England. So much for what 
concerned the municipal interests, the immediate local concerns ; he deprecated 
\the appointment of those councils with reference to the administration of 
| justice, or the charge of police. “IT assert,” said the Hon. baronet, ** that the 
chief object of our consideration ought not to be to assimilate the system pro- 

posed to be followed in Irelaad to that which we have adopted in England, but 
to ascertain by what system equal privileges and equal laws may be best secured 
}to all. (Loud cheers.) I admit, what ever be your particular system, that if 
| by self-election you contrive to exclude, practically, one class, then that system 
Lis defective; but I equally contend, that if by aprinciple of popular election you 
do give a predominance to another class, if you give the predominance to one 
| political party over another—{cheers]—and involve them ina series of contests, 
| and leave the administration of justice in the hands of the dominant party, 
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then, I care net what your theory may be, or your law nominally may be, but I 
contend that that principle is calculated to work injustice, and that popular 


him in his opinion on this question—[cheering]—and he said so because, unfor- 
tunately, in Ireland all great political questions were so mixed up with religious 


| might turn out that the very thing was intend 
the timber trade wished to have avoided. 
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ed which those connected with 
He should take every opporvanity w, 











aie hat objection equally with self-election. (Cheers. ] differences that it was impossible to separate them (Hear, hear. ] There- calling the attention of the House to this subject until it was satisfactorily ar. ers 
qenee + see ’ WwW aid the Hon. and fore, without wishing to deprive a single Catholic of a single right or privilege, ranged. whic 
Religious and political rivalry would be at — a ak 1g of still less wishing to secure to Protestants the continuance of a single abuse by | Lord SANDON thought it was too much for the Hon. Member for Bath a ki 
Learned Member for Dublin on the first day of this session. when spea ing - et | 4 ag ~ — sesh 08 thesis af.cnniemn-whien | 08 that he represented the feelings of Lower Canada, when it ne ge to be € 
the municipal councils of England! ‘I believe,’ he said, * the sore 1s festering |W ich they might profit, he said you mus J za | ee gellcianiil anaiiees aad Relies tees ieee seen, A 
‘ , formers > sipal prevailed in Ireland—that state in which the lower class of the population, committee, that a gentleman, wh wo 
iny hearts : you regret the victory that the Reformers gained in the municipal | preval e ion + | some mene Meee thet echens a : . » Who 
yer ‘9 : schools for teaching infinitely superior in numerical strength, differed in religion from the minority ; Ueputed If , y for the purpose of stating the views of the com- A 
councils; you know that they will henceforth be normal schools fo ’ the | eal tele Mca 5 den nae, teh yore not separate the questions of politics | mercial and landed interests there, stated that, in Montreal and Quebec partic 
the science of agitation.’ [Cheers.] These were the expressions - a - mw is ee wt o local anor and discussions, political | larly, the impression was, that the duties should be continued. particu. 
Honourable Gentleman with respect to the towncouncils of England. if this an religions, or avoi ne tha os « agen Papi yet edn to | Potiion erdesed to lie ondleedabie, T 
can be proved of thei, it 1s likely that those of Ireland would be free from s questions connected with re igious “ _—— Fiend auetas Eamee ae | Bish 
similar vice? If it be true with respect to Ireland, have we not here a protest bear. With this view, he asked his Right Hon. " : ms oe aia te | NAVY ESTIMATES ote 
aainst the administration of justice being reposed in such hands! (Hear, hear. ] | tend to say that the same remedy that had been found necessary a 1 H | H | C. enab 
: ail ania h great confidence in its justice—I make this appeal England was as necessary and likely to he equally efficient in Ireland ! is | _ ' _ House of ommons, March 4th, Li 
we —s _ pre you to public alias that public opinion | Right Hon. Friend had opposed the repeal of the Union, and he then drew a Mr. C. WwooD said the first excess in the estimates of this year was the cous 
os i itaaadle, at least, will be the arbiter between our party disputes. I do practical, though only implied, distinction between the yee . pre = and “ i yo gee a —_ a upon _ + ~ was £220,000, woul 
not believe that it will confirm the institution of these schools for the science of | parties in England and state of the people and parties in a _ eavoured | hos tee bleas aa aad don pre rare partly from the transfer Li 
agitation. (Loud cheers.] Ido not believe that it will think the constitution of to show, no doubt successfully, that on account of the vio ones 0 ee roan age agen a ne oo There was an color 
them to be compatible with the pure administration of justice. We concede to | parties in the latter, and a most important body, though yore mon : physica | PAR ARE tn aenetention alte abiiion ie a seen on es the amount of 
wou the full justice of a demand for equal laws and equal rights. We say that | and numerical minority, being opposed to the bulk of the popu ation, the conse- xt bed fae . Ag gh atoms pi ag Is Majesty's govern. 
there ought to be no distinction ; we, or at least those on whose tehalf I ean | quence would be, a struggle of parties in a domestic legislature, which must | misndlinnatie po thon + na Pa < 4 ne er increased item was the 
speak, are willing to relinquish any advantage we have gained by the possession | rend the vitals of the country, and produce “a sanguimary civil war—a war of | of last year there ian a wie * f ~ ‘a . f inane Fee weft or a 
of those exclusive privileges and monopolies. When you propose to transfer | extermination.” [Hear, hear ] ‘They (the opposition) were accused of incon- pole by the expense of eo < enn a deo Cantad ow we hago D 
from the magisirates of Ireland the right of recommending the police force, I at sistency. 2 But it was not so. This bill was to be founded on the principle | oe ae - = pe reve — \ “ up “+s aptain Ross in search of the ment 
ance acquiesce in the justice of that proposition, believing upon the whole that | of the English measure, so the address stated, and to that they had ob- | cae ok bad ones pt _ “Oo a head — to take so large Ti 
ne Lord Lieutenant, amid the heated passions of conflicting parties, will be best jected. ‘But if so,” said his Right Honourable Friend, “why did you | pie rosie ~ oe ed. ‘Z er f e head of half-pay a saving of £5,000 repos 
calculated to insure an impartial selection. In deference to your wishes, in| not rove an amendment on the present occasion, and ask eave to bring in seo aoe ent, w - pr have ry upwards of £12,000 had it not been feelil 
enticipation of the royal command, those who have been connected with associa- | another bill more consistent with your own views of the subject 1” His answer N ee 5 “ ma —_ “ieagay 8 se ore the half-pay of the pursers, been 
tivns, and with feelings jarring to you, which you have deemed calculated to | to this was—first, that all parliamentary forms were inconsistent with such a a ne . —_ - a ade in prospective In consequence of an alTange. tion | 
interrupt religious harmony, and to disturb the public peace, have relinquished | course—and next, that he was prepared to go as far as his Right Hon. Friend | henaal whic! — ob aie ty to extend to masters, surgeons, and pursers, W 
their connexion with them, and have, at the hazard of considerable sacrifices, | could with his principle, and then proceed to engraft upon the bill (a process | a ia e , ich at — only applied to commissioned officers, namely, of been 
generously and nobly taken those comprehensive views which persons not In that would save a great deal of time) such provisions as were more cunsistent | pe eg rp. = tag three deaths. ‘The number of seamen em- the ] 
immediate contact with society here might not take, advised their friends to | with bis own views of the matter. (Hear, hear.] What were the principles | re — . ast year was 15,000, and the government had kept as closely suce: 
relinquish their connexion with, and to dissolve, that association. (Cheers.] of the bill?’ Tho first abolished all the corporations—[ hear ]—so far they (the pot . aed oe _r voted by parliament. ‘The whole excess of the W 
In return we ask you, as you value religious peace—we ask you, as you value | Opposition) were agreed with Ministers. [Cheers.] The second proposed a | ©$ — soe aia those of the Baer year would be £287,000 ; but from changes conu 
equal laws—we ask you, as you value the security and integrity ol this great | new system of municipal government, liable to all and more than all the objec- Me pre py mp transferring some items to one department and some our? 
empire—{imimense cheering from the opposition]—nos to Jend the sanction of | tions urged against the systeim it superseded. [Hear.}] But it was their duty = on der, ay v — amount to only £224,000. Annexed to the es. Cons 
your euthority, of your legislative and moral authority, to the constitution in | to endeavour to obtain good with accompanying evils—to adopt a system which | ce _ the ben 8 of members, were several papers which contained copious tinue 
freiand of normal schools, in which the science of agitation is to be taught— | should lead to a fairer administration of justice, and produce a complete control | c wae a the various votes he should move the House to grant as well as the adop 
{cheering continued]—but, above all, we demand of you respecttully, but | of corporate funds, not by confiscating and appropriating them to other than their | pe iture daring the last year, and the stations and state of the different ships to th 
firmly, that you will not make the graduates in those schools and the professors | original purposes, but by so applying them under superintendence that we could | !9 the service. Some changes were in progress affecting the ordinary. The tiona 
of that science of agitation the cliosen instruments for leading the civil force, | trust to the purposes to which they were and ought to be assigned. Such was | Committee inight, perhaps, be aware that in order to take care of those ships stran 
and for dispensing public justice.” (‘The Right Hon. baronet then sat down | the plan of the Right Hon. Bart., and he supported it because it did not proceed tbe in ordinary, a certain number of officers and men were employed. The was t 
amid Joud cheering from both sides of the House, which continued for two or | under the cover of a fancied analogy to inflict a curse instead of imparting @ omosre were on half-pay, with allowances amounting very nearly to full-pay. woul 
-hree minutes.) | blessing—because he did not think what was required in Ireland to be an equali- Many of the warrant officers and men, from infirmness and other causes, were mit, | 
Tbe CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER deprecated the idea that his | zation of all its laws and regulations with those of Engiand, but an impartial gn fully ws ane their duties, and had been superannuated and pensioned, basis 
rising to mate himself with the eloquent and abie speaker who had just sat down, | administration of Justice equally among the Protestant and Catholic population | !t was ore bey put _ - the ships now in ordinary at each port in com- Co 
was founded ona presumption of equal ability. He must take the liberty of —and because this he was prepared to carry into effect, not allowing an as- a enc 7 upon lier books the men who were to look after the whole of resull 
saying, without meaning any disrespect to the Right Hon. Baronet, that there | cendancy of one class over the other, but enforcing in reference to both an equai | the ships of er By this means, first of all, the captain and commander Th 
ran through the whole of his very able and brilliant speech one unbroken chain | and impartial administration of the law. : being eta on full pay would be enabled to sit on courts -martial, whereas at present are t 
of sophistry. [Cheers.] He asked this question very significantly, ** Why will | Mr. SHEIL asked the House to recollect the Noble Lord’s speech of 1832, there — often (when there was only a small number of vessels in the harbour) a expec 
you allow the town councils in Irelaed to interfere with your institutions of | which had been quoted by his Right Hon. and Learned Friend, and in which the difficulty in getting a sufficient number of officers to perform that duty, and gentle- some 
trade and science? Why will you allow them to have a controul over the | Noble Lord exclaimed—* Henceforth perish all distinctions between Protestant | men were frequently sent from the olner ports at a great inconvenience. The men conti 
Chambers of Commerce in their respective boroughs, when you have given no | and Catholic.” He asked the Noble Lord to remember it himself, and then to who were so antone onthe books, beside the duty now performed by the men in or- will g 
such power to your towncouncils in England !” W ould the House believe that reflect that in his opening words to-night he declared that on religious grounds | dinary, would be able to do harbour service, and to facilitate sending ships to sea on have 
no such power as that which the Right Hon. Baronet had described was given | he was opposed to the present plan. Though the Noble Lord had left his party, | short notice, for, being entered in lieu of these superannuated warrant officers and W 
to the town councils by this bill? [Long continued cheers.] He had mixed up | he could not subvert the principle which he bad himself once triumphantly ad- | men, they would not only be liable to sea service, but would actually and prac- by th 
a suggestion of the commissioners, and had argued on it as ona clause of the | vocated. If he had gone over to the enemy’s camp, still the Noble Lord had | tieally often be sent to sea. Chese changes would not only be effected without any deme 
Bul. Again, the Right Hon. Baronet spoke of the appointment of sheriffs, as | left his arms behind hin. [Cheers and laughter from the ministerial benches. ] | expense, but at a saving of £1,062, and the pensions to the warrant officers that whic! 
if they were to belong to 120 towns, whereas there were ouly eight cities and | The Noble Lord could not deal with his logic as with his consistency—he left | had been in the ordinary would be gradually dropping in. The increase of men must 
towns corporate in Ireland in which the corporate sheriffs existed, and in which his arguments in their old position— ; asked for was 5,000 more than those voted last year. ‘The committee would to us 
they would continue to exist after the passing of this Bull. [Cheers continued Nosque tuis armis et te potiuntur Achivi. | — Hes ‘Soe a 7 me wage tg) oer thee yt ong proposed, but that shoul 
— ie ministerial benches.) The argument, therefore, — eppliceiie re fA laugh ] It was now admitted that there were abuses in corporations—when wear 0 r ape oi pa madi ies ees yor z ee yey ty — 
o eight places, if at all. He had omitted to notice the clauses of the Bill which | were thes firet discovered! Theee 0 express his dot » Judiciousness of such a reduction; and he (Mr. 


gave tothe crown the appointment of recorders, and removed magistrates from 
the controulof the freemen. [Hear.] The Right Hon. Baronet had shown no 


nconsiderable 











portion of parliamentary dexterity in dwelling with no small | 





bodies were atrocious—were the atrocities 
|new? When he said to Gentlemen opposite, when was your abhorrence of 
| these things first felt and acted on? 


How long was it kfown that property was | 


| Wood) must now say that the experience of the year had abundantly proved 
these doubts to be well-founded. [Hear, hear.] The total number of men 
| at present applicable tu the naval service was only 14,000; for 1,300 men were 





; ee : youn 
: | plundered—that justice was tainted at the source by political and religious bit- ‘ . oe . li . or a ae 
jegree of prolixity on those parts of the bill which seemed te make out his | ones Re to peti sbi tt a eottnec eer semis Potrlans wa employed in the packet service, 600 in survey vessels, 200 in troop ships, and ™h 
argument, and in excluding from notice those parts of it which answered his | had 00 ohiection am seem ine hea thes tk ae leaner cc. wed the va | some more in six other vessels, also employed in the conveyance of letters. cums 
irguments and rendered them perfectly untenable. But the Right Hon. Baronet | you 8 palimaded the ossibility of their cate rsion inte normal schools of EAC E | The first ground upon which the government rested their demand was, that there the n 
> / é ‘ S: 4 p Ts ai sc ; 2ace- ate . . 4 ; 
proposed to abolish corporate rights. Extensive reformer as he was, how would | ful sslibeians oun 4 es sien éathhed [cheers and edhees ies thes — cae was no one single station in any part of the world from which they had not con- ends, 
he have greeted such a proposition from that side of the House? [Loud cheers. ] torial benches] hac saad Gand elie ie eal for shin Gah iene. duane aids stant and pressing demands for an increased force, for the purpose of protecting will r 
s|— sens as ° ne urs  § Ke | ~ .* } » 
k€ the Richt Hon. B st sented. they would have a regular and formal =i “ie ’ : ; eee | ourcommerce. From the Pacific, where the English trade was increasing ver levole 
SS TAS SVIGDS FLOR, DETONSS COnsenieG, wey WOU UF 3 " | the mass of offensiveness which you discovered could be no longer rendered ter | 
notice put on the books by the Right Hon. Baronet for the repeal of the English scotel tec wear pereen ae Malis Taek tabd neh tie etteclion a ek dein | rapidly, the demand was the most urgent. It was necessary ships-of-war should wise 
8 poses. pa me ra jae L s é é 7 . 
Municipal Reform Bill—{loud cheering from the Ministerial side of the House] | man ev wend, a aot uakae tharhec ost " i Berd i : thos abs “4 be constantly on the western coast of Mexico and Brazil, to give security to eee 
2 . nh i tt t V at ? cenc e iv mn. i roaa aches P ern tan ila ¢ Dp "i De b 
and for the avowed reason that it had led to the establishment of “ normal | him from tekine—the Neble f pl rifuseil iile ste te thé bill on ition and property. On the coast of Peru ships-of-war were absolutely Ke 
: “ 2 4 a -_ 1 Oi sori § S ass 3 i lg us atest’ } oar ’ P » ra} . Y 
schools for peaceful agitation.” ‘The Right Hon. Baronet would be the greatest | srounds. Bat Wekeateen ¢ iene Calhills desters chins Helen ae ee the government of that district being unable even to enforce its own offere 
instructor of political agitation the world ever saw if, after granting corporate | 2, bullies Who wae his colles Sal for Ti anette 1 a Prote tant : over on | decrees Buenos Ayres and the northern part of Brazil were in the same state. Antic 
= - | sent: s. fe S$ colleague yperary '— rotest: oman, r ~ a8 . PW } 
eform to Scotland and England, he denied it to the borough towns of Ireland. | Who the members for the adjuini = baa iw of Waterford? SirR oe eee 4 In North America there were great complaints ; the fisheries of Newfoundland sever 
. ; : = 4 gee é . | i s > a ng i é : * oa) : ‘ | on sufficient] - ‘ted: irate ) ag P ‘ 
it was more particularly the duty of such Members of that House as had opposed | a4 Mr, V. Stuart—both Protestants. It was not religious predilections ooo, seep pratpoted ¢ the pees <S the East India station were in- of be 
the motion for a repeal of the legislative union—an union which he believed to tipathics that swayed the electors—they looked for members whom they ex- | creasing ; and the Governor of New South Wales had urged upon the home every 
. Ss i s a § é c 3s— $ ) a> | . ° r y } 
have been most conducive and beneficial to the interests of Ireland—([cheers ]— | ected to remedy the evlevences of h fend ” ith ii sain: tiaiides cnt’ government the necessity of the presence of English ships-of-war on that coast, diénal 
: - : art > grieve Ss reland. {K ¢ € ous yudices and | my v7 “ ‘ j , 
o see that they gave to the people of Ireland no just cause of complaint. [Great 4 itation of nen a ie ion ' al ou h sid did the a ; at The clet =a Phe admiral on the African station complained of the great increase in the slave tectio 
: agite S$ alfferences - hich side al ey Vall: riergy ns f . 
sheering from the ministerial benches.] And could they delude themselves into | of lie chuseh cin eeeniioed toife: his fell we tee Bh aa main Why | trade. On the coast of Spain considerable force was necessary in pursuance of solve: 
: : s ; 2 fhans—lhis feilow-countrymen assassins. y | are: are ‘se ‘ 1 
he notion that they would give no just cause of complaint to that people. if | ..n4 your emissaries st the country to pe vin hatred among Christians, and | the quadruple treaty. Another ground forasking foran increase was, that France away 
they applied one principle of legislation to them and another to the people of | a ; J cae eee . | had increased her armaments; and that Russia, during the last year and 1934, tian e| 
Se t pod . encourage religious dissension? You produced a reaction of inevitable acrimony | ie . B of id. xe : ® fri 5 ; 
ngland [ Hear, hear.] The Right Hon. Baronet had reserved himself, per- in oer sane, ond thon taleed the ad Paneer ery, and eackcined “ God techan had a fleet in the Baltic of 11 line-of-battle ships and 12 frigates, with a force of ters 0 
. . " 1 5, ¢ S 2 [ e ) 2G rr rit . . 
haps, wisely, to the last and only real objection to this bill—namely, that in the | ? ; at ys . ae ’ 11,000 men, while we had not more than two frigates anda sloop. In the by a « 
t oe : : sas 7 : Ireland should be placed in the same situation as England. Let these emis- | . "a et rm ’ : 21 : 
mresent state of numbers between the Catholic and the Protestant, we could not . Black Sea, too, Russia kept up a squadron of 23 line-of-battle ships and 18 fri- tain t 
aang ls ef lesead witkcel } by this bill. [Che saries be put down—discountenance those prejudices—carry the national com- sates, wholly armed, manned, and equipped. The Hon. Member concluded b hic! 
trust the people of Ireland with > pow zivent om by sbi eC! 7 ates, wit armed, mé yy ‘qh , » Me ° aed by AISh ¢ 
ee tale F Ie Te POWSY GION LO" CES Wy tes oA ‘| pact into effect—make us joint tenants in the British constitution, and you not 6 ‘ er a4 F ne . J : 
from both sides of the House.J ‘That was the real objection to this bill. [Cheers ] , ' moving a resolution that 33,700 men be employed in the sea-service ef the en- prove 
- . : : + ony destroy the arguments for repeal, but extinguish the very pretence, and | ( 5) 
fram Che opposition benches.] Everything else was mere mystification. [Cheers . . - ‘ ’* | suing year, including 9,000 marines and 2,000 boys. anon, 
. ; Ai ; rit ° te that you may do so, is the earnest prayer of one anxious for the glory of that | ~  ~ 6 DDINT : . he 
from the ministerial beaches } ‘They had been that night told that the majority 5 . ; ; ; : | Mr. G. PRICE, notwithstanding the manner in which the Hon. Gentleman Er 
ieee ; S s J ‘ bd . ’, ?  greatempire of which Ireland would always form an integral portion—would to . ‘ : ‘ peed 
of the people of Ireland were Catholic, and that in consequence they could not God it were a prospereus one! (Cheers j | had alluded to the Spanish squadron, had heard that one of our ships of the line iwi 
be trusted f there was any danger to the state from that circumstance, which va) ' ae Be eek : | was off Barcelona when a dreacful massacre took place there of Carlists, and Ev 
) 8 Colonel CONOLLY did not wish to indulge in angry feelings towards the | k . : > 
nphatieally , it was not to be averted, the evil of it was not to be | p . . ‘ no attempt was made by the officers to quell it. Did the Government know yA! 
‘ , , | Roman Catholics, but he maintained that he acted the part of their friend on | “Ne 14 
, by refusi he people of Ireland a well digested bill for municipal | ,, : : . | whether the report was well founded ? Lot 
P : “ ee 5 ‘ the present occasion more discreetly in adopting the statesmanlike suggestion | " 1 “te > - bs 
ceform. [Cheers.] You most trast to bigher and better motives; you must |, the Right Mite. Basenet then the Mes. ani Le 1 Member for Tipe | Mr. WOOD replied that Captain Parker, the commander of the ship in ques- Ma 
: tne wv ( é it an “4 On. and Learned ALembe 0 ipperary. . uh 
avert it by mitigating the rancour of religious rage, by procuring a calm and iin- | rp ; ages ; , PI y tion, had expressed his willingness to send his men and assist the government in ¥¢ 
: 2 ) sin Che Hon. and Learned Gentleman, classical and smooth in that House, excited Carli : 
partial administration of justice. [Cheers from the opposition benches.] The \ ; ; | quelling the riot ; and a large number of Carlists had been put on board and pro- KE. . 
; ‘ OPE é to fury the passions, and lashed into violent actions, the prejudices of the peo- \ ’ Catal 
Hien. Gentlemen who had just cheered him so ironically were those very persons ple tn Toshand (Hear, and Order } tabs’ | tected from the mob, and among others the Bishop of Catalonia. Lo: 
who had resisted all the various propositions which he had brought forward for Lord J. RUSSELI 7 cabs tuck ll” aouatetied had 1 1 deal Sir E. CODRINGTON was sure every officer in the navy would be willing 
; , ord , SSE sak iat he, with many others, had been a good de , ” it 
the purpose of securing the due administration of justice in the city of Limerick stounded at a pl . a i 1 : 1 been pr 1 th t} le of t] ” iH a" | to assist in any actof humanity, even atthe risk of their own lives, whether the 
s , : ? as aed ¢ é 1a hic lad bee roposed on the other side o he riouse. Mv s] 
ip to the present day they had resisted all attempts to reform the corporations fHear.] He ps i not by any me ss ae le + ht ' bh of Sir | DaEes.i0 danger were Carlists or Constitutionalists. He was glad to see the | 
P ar. if I L any ans econcie 1 wilo he peec 0 o! We ‘ 
now they came forward to destroy them altogether—to make. as it were, “a | 7. W y , fs oe eee t | naval force had been increased ; he had urged it on the Government several . 
, : eo ae a ; Charies Wetherell at the bar of the House of Lords—[hearj—exceeding, as it . | For 
urder of the innocents Mayors, aidceriien, common-councimenD, burgesses, did in de tructive tende cy (I } } 1] t] t th ‘ that . times, and a few vears ayo severe loss ot property had been sustained on the ‘ ~~ 
i 3 7 . id, i 8 rtive tencency—+/ hear, hear ]—a! iat ey on 1a tne minis- } A - 9 sound 
wen the favourite freemen—([great cheering]—with the recorders and town ie . : : y ( ; coast of Brazil merely from the want of a naval force to awe the aggressors. 
; ‘ j , : | terial) side of the House had ever ventured to propose. [Hear ] He merely , ’ . Orang 
sletks, were, at one fell swoop, all given up to the genius of destruction. [Con- |). ved to a k the Richt H B th ; +" ’ Mr. WOOD replied that the captain having heard that the mob was preparing pee. 
. j ‘ } ’ } VESRCE as > ivig on garone 1OW He meat oO proceed, 1 y ‘ ute 
nued cries of Hear] He, too, (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) would aid SirR. PEE y : ipa to break into the prison and murder the prisoners, he offered to land a body ot . 
, aciae® . ‘ ‘ ea Sir R. PEEL said he intended to move an instruction to the committee; and : eli , 1 1 took 
the Right Honourable Baronet in destroying them a |—[hear]—but he would ; 7 “Bene British seamen in order to assist the government in repelling the attack. The ‘ 
rive 4 x better in their place. His countrymen had suffered and were if the House did not agree to it, he should not be disposed to give the Noble ned a message to the effect that the tumult would be quelled ssninel 
etve sometiuing bet the ace, count * ds 2 ) t 1 Pn a} : . . gove y returne essag > eilec i ae ‘ ue . 
ah , ; spe I : Ae aaa en Lord much further trouble with respect fo the details of the bill. He did not | ee oer ae "igs a 4 : expec 
e| , but he did not and would not believe that they were incapable of |). t . ‘ \ \ without difficulty, but the event unfortunately did not turn out as he pro- a 
roverning themselve ‘The government had fullowed the example of the Right object to the second reading, becausy the bill involved a very important principle phesied Will fe 
VOI! mseives \ I nt had fuliowed the exa h denn bo oe eee ‘ dia : : 3 yhesied. 
) if : he correction of abuses, to which he gave a ready and willing assent raat . ’ you h 
fon. Baronet himself, placing the control and responsibility of the moveable | -y, , HN orcas ae ee Mr. HUME admitted the present were the most complete estimates that . 
Nice force in a distinct authority, and they followed the principle of the 9:1! (Hear.] But it contained another principle wholly distinct, and he should there- he had »ssesscd, but he saw no reason why our naval force should be ir pI: 
r in a distinct aut a6 > vl gd the principie o e vih , , . . . on . he he -ver possesscd, D > sawn as ‘ > a a 
seo. 4t in grantir to the corpor. tion the r of ’ poi a, " reir fore take the sense of the House between the two principies. The orders of the eine ‘a ee , F ? : UnILE 
i 12 niing to toe rations ne powe appoiniung taeir own hai creased. z 
; , : dav were then disposed of, and the House adjournec : a rea 
watchinen. ‘lhe real object of the Hon. Bart was, towithhold from the Roman : I : . : se adjourned. Sir J. GRAHAM thought that the present vote was not greater in amount Init 
cs j !to whom he had given political power, the petty adminis- TIMBER DUTIES. *| than the service required. He concurre lin the vote to that extent, at the same forbs 
tration of tier local governments, but to be consistent he ought to have moved House of Commons, March 3 time he was not disposed to go beyond it. He thought it highly expedient that Phe ” 
that this bill be read a second time this day six months, and followed up the Mr. ROBINSON presented a petition from Nova Scotia against the scale of | boys should be employed as a means of recruiting the service, and at the ex- eka 
at ic by ave P i Seen ; 7 ¥ sta ones A De see » le P 4 . “. . 
tio by asking leave to bring ina Lill to abolish evrporations, charters, pre- | duties recommended by the select committee. The Hon. Member expressed | pitation of three years they ought to be placed on board of guardships, in place they n 
t 1 venerate P e nena ia Wnot a tae lane ti . rm ; . d ke > ress | > Ay. 
ns, au Iv er ited righis, so sacred in Englaud—[cheers]—and to place | bis entire concurrence in the views of the petitioners. The proposed altera- | of being dismissed, and kept there until other vessels should be found for them. which 
€ nos of » ment mr ‘ } } * } ir } | } } , + s . TT f nl yor : ad hee © > > ve 70a he ¥ 
cedindner Meade: talibmemnsics sabia be ie Thment commission, to do that which the iT iricods | ton, in his opinion, would inflict seriéus injury on the shipping interests, with- lhe system of employing boys had been adopted with great advantage in the pines: 
Lan r iiouse prevented the government from doimg with the tolls of English | out conferring the slightest benefit on the public. On the contrary, ie was con- | United Siates of America, on the recomme ndation of the President. feend 
ns . > wore y y doc ° 4 ; } . + f P | . ‘1° | an » c vy ft! —_— 
cor} 1 ihese were to bun new doctrines; and, considering the quarter | vinced that the consumer would be a luser, instead of a gainer. by it. He Sir R. PEEL agreed in the vote, but not in the reasons assigned for it by the incont 
om nt came singu nape ges into the bargain. [Laughter.] He th thought it extremely hard that the governtment were not able to answer the | Government. He had always agreed that the amount of our naval force must the m 
men pe € gentlemen who propounded them, would allow him to adr question put to them the other night, whether or not they iutended to bring for- | depend on contingencies, and that the estimate of one year could not be taken 2. 
a tes 3 »s@ salutary lectures upon caution and mod ratio i which they | ward any question on the subject in the course of the present session? In his | 48 @ guide for that of another. The increase was now required ; but he denie ] year 
tad sO Often, so Kindly, and so disinterestedly read to Hon. Gentlemen on his | oy inion, the question in importence yielded to none, not even to that of agricul- | that it was required for the protection of commerce. Recent transactions be- re we 
a f ti ' wd cheering 1 \ as a . : . . ’ © . : . * af itgt 
e of ate oul cheering | He was wel! acquainted with the views | ture itself. {Cries of hear.] He thought, therefore, it ought to be brought | tween France and America, the conduct of Russia, or the state of foreign al enon 
of tb Noble Lords a Right Hon Gentlemen opposite to bim, and he hoped, | forward at an early part of the session, and not at a period when there would be | fairs generally, might afford sufficient grounds for the ineasure. He cid not ass 
ha for ihe sake ot the 11 titutions of their country, they would moderate their | but a thin attendance of members.’ He trusted, when the question was brought | Ministers to state to the House the circumstances which really induced them ¢ 
= ‘ rs ses er: oud cheers and laughter ]—and try their prineiples by the | forward, an opportunity would be given fur its due consideration, and that mem- | propose the addition to our naval force, but, resting ou their discretion and 
t ( CeTs ¢ ite + + th teri } ] 7 * 1 1 ‘ , ] > , 
es exper ‘ [Cheers and laughter from the ministerial benches.} The ers would not allow their votes upon a question which affected the best inte- | better information, he would not oppose the vote. ar 
i cinema B led that Irish corporations were the safeguards of the church, | rests of the country and the colo iies to be swayed by any party feeling. Lord J. RUSSELL argued that although there was no reason to apprehend Sas 
sps ol Misa con “tion ; I yt re » ar to te att A 21D . Soe . » lit her r » . row > "rease tl 17 aken place i —_ 
2 — 2 esses A, ounes wen? yet now they were prepared to tear al Mr. ROEBUCK deprecat: the discussion upon the presentation of peti- | any hostility from other powers, yet, from the increase that had taken place | 
' ag , hs is » of Ireland that sus; the Cathoics to bead- (tions. ‘There was, he believed, no doubt existing as to the intentions of his | the navy of Nussia and other powers, it was necessary that the naval establisn copy 
) ( cha - tl ra y would! means to make their s Majesty’s Government, that they were about to follow the recommendation of | ments of this country shoul: be increased in a proportionate degree P 
< vin | " ( o ee 1 . . ‘ . I r } ae 4 > } . 
ec h .? 2 Alter v se | the committee. As to the statement of the Hon. Member, that the colonies Sir E. CODRINGTON said, when be was in St. Petersburg, Russia had +? 
Her e wh ha ir , - . r “eF } —_o ‘ > . ; } nee ct 
I j oe a rm b ied, yo i vould be affected by the measure, he re presented one of the eatest colomes, | $a!l of the line his he saw himself; but the navy of Russia had since 9 My 
' me pec cs J 7 yf exasper he po | and they had authorised him to state that they wished the timber duties done , siderably increased, and from his Yeading and inquiries he thought a unapeaeti of Co 
xd crea , and o! [ er let him re-| away with In fact, the whole of the colonies were anxious to do away with | on this country to sanction the proposed increase in our naval! establishment mess; 
ee en een aa {Hear.} In reply to | the duties on timber. ; Lord D. STUART thought it would do the Government much more bon of th 
om ie Spree gers jad aivided against the prine of th Mr. G. F. YOUNG com | that when, on a former evening, he wished , to avow at once the real cause for increasing our naval force. It would be m body 
" oitting the second , agen y conceded | to know whet was the nature of the negotiations pn ing with sme of the | more consistent with our dignity if it were at once stated that the desig . “4 
kk dify ws det ils as you w ; ' e Right rable , northern powers upon this s his question was i yusly evaded br 81 liussia were the cause of adding 5000 men to our naval establishm it. Pe thon 
a eae ota Jens SA es yutone side of the | ply from the Right Hon. the President of the Board of brad t because the | regretted that he did not see his Noble Friend the Secretary for Foreign Atta . iInpo: 
y of vrs erates abe incapa ri [ Loud cheers.) | negotiations were still pending they ought not to be disclosed. He was, how-| in his place. (Lord Palinerston appeared at this moment in his piace.) fe Wes of ov 
visly id Hot Sil >t VOW . ’ " 1 > ° os P ee . . an ' sted ae ee ; ee re - Stal te teal t 
not hesitate to avow thai religi g jid influence | ever, anxious that the nature o/ se negotiations should be made known, for it} glad his Noble Friend was not far off [a laugh]--but he wished to state 4 %@ thous 
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“a d heard, namely, that the coast of Circassia had been blockaded by | 
yer and that a British ship, under British colours, had been seized 
oe the Rossians. This he thought a direct insult on the British flag, and he 
would be glad to know what steps had been taken in the matter. 

After some further discussion, the vote was agreed to. \ 


PARLIAMENTARY SUMMARY. | 

The Marquess of Londonderry, after an eulogy upon the character of the late | 
Bishop of Durham, suggested to the Noble Viscount (Melbourne) the propriety | 
of securing a sufficient amount of funds to the see to preserve its dignity, and , 
enable it to meet the large expenses imposed upon it. ald 

Lord Melbourne concurred in the eulogium, and stated that the ecclesiastical 
commissioners had that day signed their report. He trusted the arrangements 
would prove satisfactory. my a 

Lord Glenelg brought in a bill for the better administration of justice in the | 
colonies. 








| 


—<>— 


DISSOLUTION OF ORANGE LODGES. 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE LOYAL ORANGE INSTITUTION IN IRELAND. 

Dear Brethren—The last few hours have been fraught with acts of mo- 
mentous importance to our loyal institution. 

The situation of those members of the legislature in whom you have so long 
reposed eonfidence has been one of extreme difficulty as regards long-cherished 
feelings and attachment, which we should have felt insurmountable had we not 
been intimately acquainted with the spirit of religious and political subordina- 
tion which has ever been the distinctive feature of our bond of union. 

We have now no need to remind you that the foundation of that union has | 
been strictly Scriptural—exemplified in the short sentence * Fear God—honour 
the King,” and having hitherto experienced your unshaken steadiness during | 
successive trials of no ordinary chara¢ter, we now confidently appeal to you. 

We have been placed in a most painful position—viz either to advocate the 
continuance of an institution opposed not only by our enemies, on account of | 
our religious and political principles, but also by many of our most eminent and 
Conservative friends, who are of opinion that secret societies should be discon- | 
tinued. Under such circumstances, the attempt to prolong our existence by 
adopting a violent course of opposition might have exposed ourselves and you 
to that which we have never laid ourselves open to—*t a suspicion of condi- 
tional loyalty.” Our second course was to state, that if our strong remon- 
strances with the present advisers of his Majesty did not avert the injustice that 
was threatened to our loyal body, the King’s will, constitutionally expressed, | 
would be obeyed by us in spirit as well as to the letter, and that we would sub- 
mit, as we had often done, to any obloquy in assertion of the true Christian 
basis of our social compact. 

Could we hesitate for a moment as to our course of duty? You know the | 
result, and to give full effect to this statement we offer our advice and admonition. 

The attention of England is fixed upon you, and, humanely speaking, you 
are to determine the fate of Protestantism in Ireland. Friends and enemies | 
expect your decision with almest equal interest—the adversary hoping that | 
some manifestation ot intemperance will place you within his power—friends | 
confident that you will be found equal to the difficulties of the occasion, and | 
will give a crowning assurance of the pure faith and loyalty by which you ever | 
have been distinguished. 

We cannot, and do not, attempt to disguise from you that the address voted | 
by the House of Commons was not called for by the state of Ireland, or by any | 
demerits in our institution. We cannot say to you that the dangers to meet | 
which the Orange Institution was framed threaten us no longer, or that you | 
must not as we feel it a painful task to relinquish an association justly endeared 
to us; but we can tell you that an opportunity has now been given you which 
should not be lost—the opportunity of manifesting a dutiful regard to the | 
feelings of our gracious Sovereign, and offering to his Majesty a proof of stead- | 
fast attachment, of which we are persuaded he will never be forgetful. | 

The severe duty has devolved on us of recommending that, in the spirit of | 
the generous devotedness which has always characterised the Orange society, 
you now dissolve it. 

"he sacrifice is great; and we will not conceal from you that attendant cir- 
cumstances may render it more painful. You may have to endure the taunts of 
the malignant, and to resist the temptations of those who, fur Jheir own dark | 
ends, would provoke you to indiscretion; but the reward is also great. You} 
will release your Sovereign from embarrassment; you will disappoint the ma- 
levolence of your enemies; you will win for yourselves the approbation of the | 
wise and good, and silence, by one heroic act, the slanders which have long 
been circulated against your reputation. 

Receive, brethren, the advice and admonition in the feeling in which they are 
offered, and with them the pledge that your confidence shall not be abused. | 
Anticipate legislation; relieve the Sovereign from the necessity of enforcing 
severe measures against you. To the renown you had previously well earned, | 
of being ready at your King’s command to encounter every danger and endure |! 


every toil, add the still higher honour of renouncing all feelings which he would | 
discourage, and even the institution in which you have found such effectual pro- | 
tection. Show your brethren in England that you are patient as much as re- 
solved—that your principles of religion and loyalty are not of a nature to fall 
away in the time of trouble and rebuke. Show them that the lessons of Chris- | 
tian endurance taught by the instruction and example of the persecuted minis- | 
ters of the Protestant church have not been learned in vain, and be encouraged 
by a confident trust that the King and people who came forward so nobly to sus- 
tain those afflicted men under their temporal privations will never desert the 
high cause for which they are suffering, or forsake you, who will have thus 
proved yourselves worthy to be permitted by an allwise Providence to rank 


ainongst its most faithful champions. | 


Ernest. E. S. Haves, M.P. R. H. Puunxert, M.P. 
‘THoMoND, Cores, M.P. C. Hamitton, M.P. | 
Ey. W. Verner, M.P. BERNARD. 

Banpon. A. H. Core, M.P. J Creicuron. 

Lorrus. A. Percevar, M.P. H. Srewarr. 


Manpevitie, M.P. 

T. Jones, M.P. 

E. J. Cooper, MP. 
Loudon, Feb. 25, 1836. 


H. Maxwe tt, M.P. 
J. Younec, M.-P. 
M. Arcupa.t, M.P. 


| 
H. B Berenarp. 
M. O’SuLtivan. | 


TC THE BRETHREN OF THE WINCHILSEA ORANGE LODGE, 
Brethren and Fellow-Protestants, 

Forseeing the storm which was gathering around us, and feeling that, upon 
sound principles of good government, the secret signs and symbols by which the 
Orange society bas hitherto been regulated could not be justified or up!eld, I 
entertained a sanguine hope that it would have been averted by the appeal! which 
I took the liberty of making to you in October last. In that hope, however. I 
have been disappointed: but I am confident that you will now fully realise the 
expectations which I am about to express, as to the line of conduct which you 
will feel it your duty to pursue underthe most trying circumstances in which 
you have been placed. By the loyalty by which you have been so pre-eminently 
distinguished, but, above all, by the interest of that sacred cause which has 
united us, let me iinplore you, as your faithful and devoted friead, now to yield 


a ready obedience to the wishes and commands of our Sovereign. 


Injustice and persecutions you have borne with a Christian meekness and 
forbearance which would have reflected lustre ou the brightest days of Chris- 
hanity. You will now be catled upon to endure the sneers and taunts of your bit- 


terest and most relentless enemies. ‘Treat them with the silence and contempt 
they merit and deserve ; nay, further, avai! yourselves gladly of every opportunity 
which may offer in the sligh 





test degree to promote the temporal or spiritual hap- 
piness of the degraded and deluded followers of Popery by which you are sur- 
rounded. By such Christian conduct you will offer to the world at large an 
incontestible proof of the worth and value of that sound scriptural reiigion for 
the maintenance of which we have associated ourseives. 

In resigning the office which I have the honour of filling as grand master of 
yeur lodge, be assured I am still prepared to work with you in support of those 
religious principles which have been the bond of union between us, and in de- 
fence of whict I shall at all times be ready to make every sacrifice. 

1 have the honour to remain, brethren and fellow- 
Protestants, with every respect, your most 
faithful and devoted servant, 
WINCHILsEs AND NorrTincHamM. 





London, March 1, 1836. 





COPY OF A LETTER ADDRESSED BY COLONEL PERCEVAL TO THE ACTING SECRETARY 
OF THE GRAND COMMITTEE OF THE ORANGE INSTITUTION IN DUBLIN. 
London, Feb. 26, 1836. 
My dear Sir,—In accordance with the declaration made by me in the House 


message, | feel myself called upon to resign my office of grand treasurer 
y the Orangemen of Ireland, and to with: 
ody. 


Ir ing i j j : . 
Po making this communication to the grand committee, I beg you will assure 
bem, one and all, that I do so in the discharge of the most painful duty ever 


nposed on me. It is a source of consolation to me to state that the members 


0? Our Orange institution in London are unanimous as to the course we have | Three Powers there and the Senate of that Republic, with regard to the 


} 1) } 
ie it prudent to pursue. God grant for our common good that our friends 
in ireland may coincide in our views. I have only to add, that [ shall maintain 
and uphe ; . , 

Uphold to the end those pure Protestant priacivles that I have ever professed, 








perfect truth, their si 


| course to the Orangemen of Great Britain. 


; and Mr. Colquhoun are expected to oppose Mr. H. 


Cashio Troop of Yeomanry Cavalry, over four miles of country, for a silver 


| honour of Knighthood upon Henry Hart, Esq.. Captain in the Royal Navy and 
Military Knight Commander of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order. 


Military Order of the Bath, and Military Knight Commander of the Royal,Ha- 


, master D. M’Curdy, from the 35th Regt., to be Quartermaster, v. Connon, who 
| excs.—S82nd Ft.; Staff-Asst.-Surg., v. Grant, cashiered by the sentence of a 


| to be Ens. by pur., v. Curtis —96th Ft. ; Lieut. Jackson W. A. Wray to be 


jv. Wray; W. S. Nicholson Gent., tobe Ens., by pur. v. Taylor.—98th Ft. ; 


, entry of troops in the service of Russia, Anstria, ard Prussia? He had himself 
of Commons on the 23d inst., and in compliance witi: the spirit of his Majesty's 


ew. TS 
iraw from that loyal but calumuiated | tan , _ [Avril 
any notice of the transaction 


| the entry of the troops into Cracow 






ines Che Alveotow. | 135 


and that I shall endeavour, in the humble sphere in which I move, to be the 
watchful guardian of their rights and interests.—1 beg to subscribe myself, witb 


i: neere friend and servant, ALEXANDER PeRcevat. 
© the acting secretary, &c., Dublin. 














treaty af Vienna; but he could only say that it was a matter to which his 
Majesty’s Government would direct their attention. He trusted tie House die 
not expect he should ke prepared now to state what steps would be taken. 

After reading this reply it is pretty clear that the British Secretary of State 
is not the man for Poland to look to for succour ; in fact, it is intimated that 
his lordship is but little consulted on the politics of northern Europe by the 
three great powers. Perhaps Lord Durham, who is said to be a favourite with 
the Czar, will be more fortunate at St Petersburgh. 








TO THE MEMBERS OF THF LOYAL ORANGE INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
St. James’s Palace, Feb. 29, 1836. 
Dear Brethren,—Having already addressed the Orangemen of Ireland, in con- 
iction with official and distinguished members of that institution, recom- 
mending to them, in consistency with his Majesty's expressed wishes, that the 
Institution should be dissolved, I now feel it my duty to recommend the same 
I am confident that their feelings | 
of loyal and dutiful attachment to their Sovereign will induce them to pursue 
that course which my sense of my duty prompts me to recommend, and in my 
own person thus plainly to set the example. Ernest. 

I subjoin the address to the members of the loyal Orange institution in Ire- 

land. [The same as appears above. ] 
——— 

Liverpool Orange Institution —We understand the members of this body, 
amounting to upwards of fifteen hundred, intend to act upon the advice of the 
Duke of Cumberland, and dissolve forthwith. 

Mr. Archibald Hastie has arrived at Paisley, and offered himself for the seat 
vacated by Captain Speirs. Mr. H. is a London Merchant, but a native of 
Paisley. He is one of the directors of the East India Docks, and is connected 
with other public companies. His political principles are radical. Mr. Aytoun 


jur 





We insert to-day a sketch of the debate on the Irish Corporation Reform. 
Bill, which has already met with much opposition in Parliament from the Con- 
servatives. ‘The Ministerfal plan is decidedly objected to, because, by enlarging 
the constituency and allowing persons of all denominations to hold office as well 
as to vote, the whole Protestant population will be excluded and the Catholic 
substituted instead—such is the numerical superiority of the Catholics over the 
Protestants. Sir Robert Peel and his followers say to their opponents,— You 
complain that the evil of the present system consists in allowing Protestants to 
be exclusively paramount. Why then do you propose a plan, by which you 
make another denomination exclusively paramount? Surely if it be wrong for 
Protestants to enjoy all the power, it is equally so for Catholics to possess it. 
Asa remedy, after admitting the necessity of reform of some sort, the Conser- 
vatives recommend that the power be taken out of the hands of both parties, 
until a plan can be fallen upon that will confer the power jointly and fairly upon 
the people at large. On the 7th of March, Lord Francis Egerton, in Commit- 
tee, offered the following Resolution— 

** That the Committee on the Bill for the Regulation of Municipal Corpora- 
ns in Ireland be empowered to make provisions for the abolition of such cor- 
| porations, and for such arrangements as may be necessary, on their abolition, 
for securing the efficient and impartial adininistration, and the peace and goud 
government of cities and towns in Ireland.” 
| This Resolution was enforced by a long speech, and supported by Mr. Lefroy. 
A debate ensued, which lasted till a late hour, when the House adjourned 
till the next day, but as our papers do not bring later intelligence than the 7th, 
we are not apprised of the result. The decision will be important, as the resolu- 
tion of Lord Egerton invades the great principle of the Bill as it now stands. 
It is supposed, that should this view of the case be supported by a large body of 
the House of Commons, say from 275 to 300, that the Lords will act upon the 
same ground, when the measure comes before them. 


Dr. Kay succeeds Sir Edward Parry, as Assistant Poor Law Commissioner 
in Suffolk ; Sir Edward having resigned in consequence of ill health. 


We understand that a steeple chase, for horses belenging to members of the 





cup, is shortly to take place. | tio 


The cup is presented to the troop by Thomas 
Halsey, Esq. 


Lord Duncannon is the Cabinet Minister who communicated to O’Connell the 
successful issue of the Carlow election ; and who also is said to have autho- 
rised him to promise a baronetcy to Raphael. 

It is rumoured that Sir George Grey has come to a complete quarrel with 
Lord Gosford and his other colleague, at Montreal, and that words were 30 high 
that the Secretary was sent out of the room.—Brighton Gazette. 


St. James’s Palace, Feb. 23.—The King was this day pleased to confer the 


‘The King was this day pleased to confer the honour of Knighthood upon Ma- 


jor-General Charles William Maxwell, Companion of the Most Honourable It is doubtless a subject 


that will excite a keen controversy, and perhaps again bring the Lords and Com- 
noverian Guelphie Order. mons into collision. 

Whitehall, March 3.—The King has been pleased to order a conge d'elire to 
pass the Great Seal, empowering the Dean and Chapter of the Cathedral 
Church of Durham to elect a Bishop of that See, the same being void by the 
death of the Right Reverend Father in God Doctor William Van Mildert, late 
Bishop thereof; and His Majesty has also been pleased to recommend to the 
said Dean and Chapter, the Right Reverend Father in God Doctor Edward 
Maltby, now Bishop of Chichester, to be by them elected Bishop of the said 
See of Durham. 

War Office, March 4.—17th Regt. of Lgt. Drags ; Lieut. L. Ames to be 
Capt. by pur., v. Shawe, who rets. Cornet R. A. F. Kingscote to be Lieut., by 
pur., v. Ames Cornet J. Morduant to be Lieut. by pur, v. Macdonald, who rets. 
J. Brett, Gent. to be Cornet, by pur., v. Kingscote. W. M. Mitchell, Gent. to 
be Cornet, by pur., v. Mordaunt.—17th Ft.; Surg. H. W. Radford, from the 
62nd Regt., to be Surg., v. Newton, who has received a commutation.—1S8th 
Mt. ; Lieut. W. G. ‘Terry, from the half-pay of the 34th Regt. to be Lieut. v. 
Grattan, prom.—35th Ft.; Quartermaster J. Connon, from the 74th Regt., to 
be Quartermaster, v. M’Curdy, who exc.—39th Ft.; Ens. 42. W. Fraser., to 
be Licut., by pur., v. Clarke, who rets. ; Gent. Cadet E. Croker, from the Royal 
Military College, to be Ens., by pur., v. Fraser.—49th Ft.; Lieut. F. White to 
be Adj., v. Courtin, prom.—44th Ft. ; W. Balfour, Gent. to be Asst.-Surg., v. In England the recommendation was generally about 
Dempster, ‘prom, in the 62nd Regt.—54th Bt; Ens. T. Hawksh iw, from the | to be adopted, and in some parts of Ireland; but not so in all. That staunch 
half-pay of the 94th Regt , to be Ens., v. Paylor, dec.; A. Harris, Gent. to be | loyalist and veteran Orangeman, Sir Harcourt Lees, put forth the following bul- 
Ens., by pur., v. Staepooe, who rets. ; Asst.-Surg. J. Dempster, M.D. fromthe |. °. , e wt 2 
44th Regt., to be Surg., v. Badford, app. to the 17th Regt.—74th Ft. ; Quarter- | letin without delay ; how far his advice will be followed we know not, but we 
agree with him that the pewder should be kept dry. 

“TO 


Another subject connected with Ireland is one of still greater interest. We 
mean the dissolution of the Orange Lodges by the Duke of Cumberland, Grand 
Master, Lord Winchelsea, and other leaders, whose letters will be found in ano- 
ther part of the paper of to-day. 





This event was brought about in consequence 

of a motion by Mr. Hume for an address to the King to discountenance Orange 

| Lodges. An address was finally adopted by the House, whea the King returned, 
by Lord John Russell, the following reply :— 

* Witt Rex. 

**T willingly assent to the prayer of my faithful Commons, that I will be 
pleased to take such measures as shall seem advisable for the effectual dis- 
couragement of Orange Lodges, and generally of all political societies excluding 
persons of a different religious persuasion, using signs and symbols, and acting 
by means of associated lodges. It is my firm intention to discourage all such 
associations, and I rely with confidence upon the fidelity of my loyal subjects te 
support me in my determination.” 

These sentiments, coming immediately from the lips of the Sovereign in- 
duced the leading Orangemen in England to recommend the different fraternities 
to dissolve themselves. 


THE ORANGEMEN OF IRELAND. 

‘Blackrock, Saturday, 27th Feb. 1836. 
“‘Loyalists—I have read with more than contempt the reporied proceedings. 
against the Orange Institution, which must for ever immorial:ze the wisdom and 
energy of the Peel or Expediency Tail, (infinitely now to be more suspected 
than the O’Connell Tail,) when assuining in future the title of ‘The Friends of 
the Protestant religion and the House of Hanover.’ As to ¢hezr supposition 
that you will, under the present alarming state of affairs (with a Popish and 
Radical conspiracy ready to explode, and even | myself cannot tell the moment), 
dissolve your society—why, my Lord John Russedl and his Majesty’s Marines 
may indulge in such fancies, but Sir Harcourt Lees and his brave and consistent 
brethren in Ulster will neither believe it nor be humbugged. 

**Orangemen—increase and multiply—be tranquil—be vigilant. 
trust in God—still revere your King—aud keep your powder dry! 
“T ever am, through good report and evil report, your faithful friend, 
**Harcourt Lees” 
| Mr. Roebuck, it will be seen, stated in the House of Commons, that the 
| people in the colonies generally, were anxious to do away with the Timber 
| 
| 
| 


Gan. Court Martial. —85th Ft,; Lient. C. Knox tobe Capt., by pur., v. Hunter, 
prom.; Ens. H. C. Curtis to be Lieut., by pur., v. Know; J. Horrocks, Gent., 


Capt., by pur., v. Kidman, who rets. ; Ens. P. W. Taylor, to be Lieut., by pur., 


Lieut. H. D. Cowper to be Capt., by pur., v. Clinton, prom.; Ens. G. B. 
Smyth, to be Lieut., by pur., v. Cowper; D. Rainer, Gent. to be Ens., by pur., 
v. Smyth.—Unatt.; Tobe Maj. by pur.; Capt. J. Hunter, from 85th Regt. ; 
Capt. H. Clinton, from 98th Regt. ‘To be Capt, without pur. ; Lieut. J. 
Grattan, from 18th Regt.—Hospital Staff—J. Law, Gent. to be Asst.-Surg. to | 
to Forces, v. Anderson, app. to the 82d Regt.—Memoranda. ; Maj. Alexander 

Mackenzie and John Salisbury Jones, half-pay unatt., have been allowed to ret. 

rom the serviee, by the sale of unatt. commissions, they being about to become | 
settlers in Canada.—The Christian name of Capt. Kerr, app. to the tod i | 





Put your 


Newfoundland Veteran Companies, is Samuel, and not Beauchamp, as stated in 
the Gazette of the 26th of Feb.—The Christian names of the Hon. 


Ens: | 
Thorlow, of the 70th Regt., are T. H. Hovel. 





Duties ! 

We understand that the Courier des Etats Unis has been purchased by Mr. 

De Bebr, the foreign bookseller, under whose auspices it will be carried on with 
| 
| 
| 





Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 53 a 6 per cent. prem, 





WEES Alb BION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 23. 1836. 








renewed energy and spirit. The journal, under the new arrangement, takes no 
| side in politics, but is in favour of order and stability ; it will present and be the 


| echo of the different opinions that divide the French people. 


By the Sheffield from Liverpool, we have received our regular files of Lon- 
Co SADEES Yo the OR Mt. | ability, and the other departments will be consigned to auch hands as will secure 
the well earned reputation of the paper. 


The literary ex- 
tracts, reviews of new books, &c., will be made by a gentleman of competent 
The aspect of European politics is not favourable to tranquillity, although, it 


must be admitted, that nothing which will positively lead to war has vet taken 
place. 


Mr. Hil!, the comic actor of Yankee parts is, we observe, about to proceed to 
“urope ; he bas our cordial wishes for his prosperity, be he where he may, as he 
. ok. I ‘ ’ 

is truly a good actor and a worthy man. 


But the encroachments of Russia on Turkey—the sensitiveness every 
where apparent in relation to Poland, and the recent occupation of Cracow by | 
the troops of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, are events which s¢em to carry with 


We are happy to announce the arrival of Miss Phillips from New-Orleans, 
them the 


Mobile, &e., where she has made a very successful campaign. During the 
week she has appeared in some of the sterling characters with Mr. Abbott and 
Mr. Balls. A‘l who desire to sce the legitimate drama in perfection, should 
visit the Park at this time. 


seeds of discord. When they may germivate, or ripen into the bitter 


fruits of war, we pretend net to determine—it is sufficient for us to know that | 
they are sown. 

The independence of the small republic of Cracow was guaranteed by The Harpers have republished Mrs. Trol!ope’s work on France, the nature 
the Treaty of Vienna, to which England was a party—and the three Nor- | of which is already known to our readers, from the extracts that have appeared 
thern that | inthis journal) With her characteristic severity, she displays a depth of pene- 
the refugee Poles from Warsaw and other parts of Poland, resorted to | tration and av accuracy of delineation of national inanners, that astonishes the 
' reader, and gives all her pictures the charm of reality. Several cuts appear, 


: | which have been execated with great skill by Mr. Gimber of this city. 
place of convenient refuge not only favoured the escape of } 


Powers were named as its Protectors. But it would seem 


Cracow, to escape from the bands of justice, when pursued for political of- 
ian 
This 


the guilty, but 


fences. The same publishers have also given us this week another of the old English 
| Standard works, Fielding’s Tom Jones, which is in 2 vols. well executed, and 
| adorned with plates. 

northern potentates, availing themselves of the clause in the treaty of | 


became a centre for radiating revolutionary doctrines, and 


thus disturbing the peace of the continent. Under these circumstances, the 
three A beautiful specimen of Bank-note engraving has been shown us, executed 
Vienna which constituted them the guardians of Cracow, have taken the step | by Casilear, Durand, — = Loney nee ns rea _of pe 
; e a } lates for the People’s Bank of Upper Canada, for notes of three, four, five, anc 
dverte: ( sserve the city from worse evils, namely, the presence of poli- | pia j ; ' 
edunrted i, Se gapeeeTs Ceeay *~ | eight. dollars. We are quite sure they will be acceptable to our Canadian 
is, | 


ee ae a » ani , a st agitat and disorder. : 
tical outiaws, who keep the country in a state of agitation and disorder | friends, more especially if they can procure an abundance of thei. 
' 


at least, is their plea, as set forth in the Proclamation of the Austrian Com- 





LE ST 
mander, Gen. Von ‘Trauensteinberg. Whether their reasoning be valid, we . ARK THEATRE—A CARD.—Mr. Hill begs leave to make known to his 
} 


te — oe > who is a party to friends and the prblic generally, that his Farewell Benefit will take place on 
pretend not to say, but we are of opinion that England, wt 3 a party the Monday evening, April 25th, when he will hav~ the honour of appearing before them 
(for the last time prior fo his departure for Europe), in four of his favourite cha- 
But so far from this having been the case, | racters. [April 23] 


7 Ors yas he Ist of March, informed of the event, unofficially, and s OST OR MISLAID—A Note of Hand,drawn by Jno. 8. Bartlett, endorsed by 
ee ; . Samuel Phillips, for $1,500 dated 13th April, 1836, for 90 days. 4 é 
Also, a note for $3,625, at 12 mos., drawn on 7th April, 1836, by Wm. C. H.. 
In the House of Commons on that day, Sir Strat- | Waddell, endorsed by Wm. C, Wales. The finder will receive a lib ral reward by 
. : : : follows : leaving them at the office of the Star, William street. As payment of the above, 
ford Canning introduced the subject as follows :— | notes is stopped, they are of nouse to any one but the owner. fa2z34 


treaty, should at least have been consulted, and the necessity for the measure, 
if it really existed, made manifest. 








thus, instead of being the first, was the last man in England to whom an event | 
of such moment was known. 


Sir S. CANNING wishes to know whether the government had received any 
official ‘information respecting the violation of the free city of Cracow by the 





[ANO FORTES.—Dubois, Bacon & Chambers, No. 167 Broadway, New 
T OYork, manufacture Piano Fortes extensively, and will execute orders, with re- 
sponsible reference in New York, from any part of the United States, the Canadas 


. land West Iudies. All Instruments warranted, and carefully packs d; prices from 
directly contrary to the 9th article of the treaty of Vienna which was guaranteed | » 4,500 dollars, aud they are authorized to refer to (he Editor of the Albion. 


bv Great Britain. He wished to know also whether the government would take | Apri! 23.—f. 


received a letter upon the subject that morning, and the whole proceeding was 








GEORGE’S SOCIETY.--The Jubilee or Fifiieth Anniversary of this 
mevolent Association, will be celebrated by a Dinner, at Mr. Niblo’s 
Saloon 576 Broadway, on ** St. George’s Day,” Saturday, the 23d inst. 
Dinner on the Table at 4 past 5 o'clock, precisely. For their Tickets members 
wiil please app!y to either of the following Stewards, 
Edward W. Canning. Charles Wreaks. 
Joseph Lowe. John B. Waistell. 
Natives of England and of the British Colonics, who have not yet had an oppo! 
ight this would seem an infraction and a violation of the | tunity of joining the Society, are respectfully invited to attend. 


nis aT: 
Lord PALMERSTON said that he had not received official intelligence of & Be 
Government, had, however, received of- 


| ficial reports of a dissension which had taken place between the residents of the 


expulsion of certain Polish subjects, required by those residents. At the same 
| time, he thought it was not improbable that the Austrain troops had entered | 
| Cracow. At first s 
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Ty Albion. 


THE ANGEL’S WHISPER. 












As sung by Mr. Wood—A popular Ballad from the Songs of the Superstitions of Ireland; written and composed by Samuel Lover, Esq., author of Legends and Stories of Ireland. New York: Firth and Hall. 
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smil’d in her face as she bend - ed her knee, 




















tempest was swelling, Round the fisherman's dwelling, And she cried ‘ Dermot dar - ling, 
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Colla voce 





A by was sleeping, Its 


ad lib 
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come back to me. 


be 
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“Oh bless’d be warning, Mychild, thy sleepadom - ing, For know 
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mo - ther was weeping,f or her hus - band was far 


that the an - 











on the wild 







raging sea, And the 


Her beads while she number’d, d, And 








gels are whispering to thee.” 






And while they are keeping bright watch o'er thy sleeping, 
Oh pray to them softly, my baby with me, 

And say thou would’st rather, they'd watch o'er thy father, 
For I know that the angels are whispering with thee. 


| 
| 


The dawn of the morning, saw Dermot returning, 
And the wife wept with joy her babe’s father to see, 
And closely caressing her child, with a blessing, 


Lays of the Heart. By a3. 
The present volume is very gracefully dedicated to Miss L. E. I 
we area little at issue with the writer. We believe that the ex 


_ 


| a moistness of the atmosphere, which is afterwards operated upon by sudden 


‘andon, but | frosts, and is improperly denominated here a silver thaw. The present appear- 


pression of ance was much more beautiful, although that cannot but be much admired. The 


melancholy is the expression of the real feeling—while it is the gaiety that is | under current of air had been sufficiently cold to freeze rain upon its reaching 


more frequently the assumption. 
the reality of the following lines :— 


I. miss thee when at matin prayer 
Thy vacant place I see; 

I miss thee in the daily toil 
I used to share with thee. 

Thy smiling lip is cold and still, 
Thy step is heard no more— 

And all is dark and dreary now, 
Where all was joy before. 

I miss thee when the sabbath bell 
Calls to the hour of prayer ; 

I miss the voice in sweet response 
That used to echo there 

And when the sacred volume doth 
Our vesper thoughts engage, 

Who reads us now its heavenly truths, 
Who now expounds its page. 


I miss thee in the vacant seat 
Beside the cheerful hearth ; 

I miss the in the circle where 
Thy look alone gave mirth. 

And when unseen the widow weeps— 
The orphan pleads in vain, 

And pride and avarice turn aside— 
Oh, how I miss thee then! 


I missed thee at the festive board 
When Christmas friends drew near ; 

And when the jocund glee went round, 
I could not hide the tear 

They sung thy song of other times, 
With chorus mild and deep ; 

I missed thy voice in concert there, 
And stole away to weep. 


—>— 


Vavicties. 


= . 
Early Risine.—“* Not up yet!’ 


tond of indu! 
t 














* said a friend calling upon anothe 
ng in morning and day dreams, 
een stirring these four hours.” 


not have done more had you been a spoon!” 
] ! 


._ al ; 
A Beauiy.—As Lady Elizabeth passed the line of persons seated 
ng in thick ar 


handsome she is Who that understands women’s beauty, does 
that even a handsome 


Who that is he rseif 


{The Devoted. | 

Female Evyes.— 
ous, and—speaki inan’s bappiness or 
are, tuey might, perhaps, be a little 
ney.) 


would but cousider wh 
iniserv—destructive 


more caretal in using them.—[G 


have them. A star giv 
ven those people who most 


vour are often influe 


Ss Consequence in the eye of the common 
affect to despise such external signs ¢ 
ced by them t 





But it may be said of artificia 





“not up yet?” ‘ Why, I have 
“Very likely,’ added the friend, ‘* you could | 


iy, there was heard an involuntary murmur of ** How gloriously 
woman is at times twice as handsome as she is at others? 
endowed with the gift of beauty, has not experienced this, | 
and occasionally felt imbued with a more than usual power of captivation !— 
it powerful, what danger- 


wee 


Te " has 
Honours.—It is not that honours are worth having. but it is painful not to! 


Honours are to true glory whe 
sats are to sunshine ; they attract those eyes ihat are not fitted for 
e bat and the moth fly towards the torch. andt ie eagle suars t 


We should have great difficulty in doubting | the earth, or alighting upon any exposed vegetable object, although the upper 


media, through which it had passed, permitted it still to fall as rain. As soon 
as this transparent liquid had alighted upona branch of evergreen, or on a blade 
of grass, which projected above the snow, it had congealed ; giving, through its 
transparent cover, a brighter tint to every colour of the objects which it enveloped. 
As the rain had continued to fall very fast for several hours, while the lower 
air was in this state, this bright incrustation had collected on every object, even 
on those which were most minute, and offered the least firm support to such a 
weighty girdle, to the depth of at least an inch. The splendour of the spectacle 
which was presented by woods, shrubs, and under-brush, thus brilliantly illumi- 
nated in a morning of unclouded sunshine, was greater than any effort of art 
could come nearto imitate. It left all the spectacles of scenic illusion, or the 
imaginative creations of fairy descriptions, far, far behind the reality of the 
natural phenomenon, which, though it was calculated, most surely to fix the 
gaze of admiring crowds, only called forth now the grateful admiration of one 
fond admirer of the gospelof nature. Yet this profusion of sparkling beauty 
was not lost :—‘ O ye frost and cold! O ye ice and snow! bless ye the Lord; 
| praise him and magnify him for ever !""—Archdeacon Wix’s Journal. 
From the Tin Trumpet. 

Liars.—-V erbal forgers—stiflers of truth, and murderers of fact. They will 
sometimes attempt to conceal their failing by affecting a scrupulous adherence 
to veracity. B , who rarely shamed the devil, once said of his friend, 
** Jack is a good fellow, but it must be confessed he has his failings. I am sor- 
ry to say so, but I will not tell a lie for any man. Amicus Jack—sed magis 
amica verittas—I love my friend, but I love truth still more.”—* My dear B.,” 
said a bystander, laying his hand upon his shoulder, ** I never expected that you 
would have preferred a perfect stranger to an old acquaintance.’ 





—_ 








Angler.—Angler, a fish-butcher, a piscatory assassin, a Jack Ketch, a catch- 
er of jack, an impaler of worms, frogs, and flies, a torturer of trout, a killer of 
carp, and a great gudgeon, who sacrifices the best part of his life in taking away 
the life of a little gudgeon. Every thing appertaining to the angler’s art is 
cowardly, cruel, treacherous, and cat-lke. He isa professional dealer in * trea- 
sons, stratagems, and plots ;’’ more subtle and sneaking than a poacher, and 
nore exclusively devoted to snares, traps, and subterfuges. He is, at the same 
time, infinitely more remorseless, finding amusement and delight in prolonging, 
|} to the last gasp, the agonies of the impaled bait, and of the wretched fish 
writhing with a bard in its entrails. 

Moderation.—Religious—An unattainable medium, since the world seems to 
be divided between the enthusiastic and the indifferent, or those who have too 
much, and those who have too little devotion. One party makes religion their 
business ; the other make business their religion. Two commercial travellers 
meeting at an inn near Bristol, and conversing upon spiritual subjects, one asked 
the other if he belonged tothe Wesleyan Methodists. ** No,”’ replied the man 
of business—** What little I do in the religious way, is in the Unitarian line.” 

Vind your P s and Q s.—The origin of this phrase ** Mind your P sand Qs” 
is not generally known. In ale-houses, where chalk scores were formerly marked 
upon the wall, or behind the door of the tap-room, it was cus'omary to put these 


r, who was 


and stand- 


not know 


initial letters at the head of every man’s account, to show the number of pints 
and quarts for which he wasin arrears; and we way presume many a frie ndly 
rustic to have tapped his neighbour on the shoulder when he was ind 
freely in his potations, and to have exclaimed, as he pointed to the score, 
* Giles! Giles! mind your Ps andQs.” When Toby, the learned pig, was 
eyes \ 1 the zenith of his popularity, a theatrical wag, who attended the performance, 
ilbert Gur- | maliciously set before him some peas; a temptation which the animal could not 
resist, and which immediately occasioned him to lose his eve. The pig exhibitor 
remonstrated with the author of the mischief, on theunfairness of what he had 
done. when he replied that “‘ his only wish was to see whether Toby knew his 
Ps from his Q s.” 


1poens 


world, and 
of court fa- 
at artificial 


sunshine 





: - - oe err 
r VHEATRE ROYAL MONTREAL.—Mess. Dinmore & Ward 
: form the Ladies and Gentlemen and the public in general of M 
nave leased the T'} for a short 


beg to in- 
ntreal that they 
which they intend shall com- 


owards the 


eatre Summer Season, 


[ April 2--5t] JOHN CLARK, Sec’y Welland Canal Co. 


iging too | 





| 


| dations for passengers, comprising al 
| nience, including wines and st 


mip 1 Arte vat - i : = asore oe all eee ; monce on or about the 13th of June with an efficient compauy, and during the 
itended tb n ) la , their effect is exce]- | Season they will have the honour to present. 
1 was very chary in dist t her ours, and hence they Mr. JOHN REEVE, HERR CLINE, 
Sir H. Dar ; Mr. BALLS, Mr. ABBOTT, 
/ —A lady bei re , yo very “0 hes and other celebrated and attractive performers. They further assure the’public that | 
y a y pretty, bul) nether cos pams shall be spared to render the Establishment worthy of 
‘ 1, as to wauat costume she inter to adopt, or what cha- | support. {[a9—tf.] 
)Te@present he the ; “anew 1 . ie —_—- ———____ — -_— a , = 
’ ent pee - ste a. B my pli¢ é » half"n post, that omer T'o the Editor of the Albion, New York. 
A. ; i n And very pretty, too,” replied Welland Canal Office, 2ith March. 1836. 
er. “* Where is Belzoni ’ Sir—I am desired by the Board of Directors to acquaint you that the Engineer 
idid S -in Newfoundland.—The country att is time presented an ap- rep ets, the We land Canal will be ready for fr ¢ navigation on the loth day o 
th erent from that presented by the vegetation, when affected by | April, the trifling repairs necessary, being nearly completed 


| 


Said ‘I! knew that the angels were whispering with thee.” 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
[To sail on the Ist, 16th,and 20th of every month. ] 

This line of packets, will hereafter be composed of the following snips, which will 
succeed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from 
New York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 
17th, and 27th, of every month throughout the year, viz :— 


Ships. Masters, Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 

New-York | London. Porismouth. 
Toronto, 'R, Griswold, April 10, May 27, June 1, 
Ontario, |Huttleston, 7, \Feb. 17, Feb.20, 
Westminster, \George Moore, May 1, = oe Mar. |, 
St. James, i\Wm.S. Sebor, oe 10, {Mar. 7, s 
Mediator, 1H.L.Champlin,| =. © , * Bs * 
Montreal, \C.H. Champlin} June Il, > April ly 
Gladiator, /Thos. Britton, | 7, April 7, = 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, “20, ire * BR, 
Philadelphia, jE. E. Morgan, July 1 “ FH, Mey i, 
President, J.M.Chadwick = $0, May 7, oo 16, 
Samson, D. Chadwick, - 20, “ * 20, 


, 

These ships are all of the first class, about 600 tons burthen,and are commanded 
by able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, 
Stores, &c. are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at 
$140, outward, for each adult, which includes Wines and Liquors. Neither the cap- 
tains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letiers, parcels or pack- 
ages sent by them unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 

JOHN GRISWOLD 70 Southstreet, New York. 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Front street, or to 
GEORGE WILDES, & Co.,No. 19 Coleman street, London, 
GARRATT & GIBBON, Portsmouth. 

N.B.— Steamboats run daily from Portsmouth, where these packets stop to land 
and reccive passengers, to difierent parts of England, and to the Continent. 











NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





Ships. Masters. Reveal “st from | Days o _ Boling from 
‘ew York. Liverpool. 

Caledonia Graham, {Jan. 1, May |, Sept.!,|Feb. 16, June16,Oct.16, 
Roscoe, - Delano, “wg eg Bl a4 ea 2d, 
Hibernia, Wilson, “16, ‘* 16, “ 16,)Mar. 1, July 1,Nov.1, 
Sheffield, | Allen, "em = “Fe * & * &- * - Bo 
Europe, Marshall, (Feb. 1,Junel, Oct. 1,j ‘ 16, ** 16, ‘* 16, 
Geo. Washington, | Holdrege, ol Ded Be. ee ee 
Columbus, iCobb, “16, ** 16, ** 16,/April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
United States, |Holdrege, on “i, * 35 ™ 8 aa. ake. 
South America, |Waterman,|Mar.1,July 1, Nov.1,) * 16, “* 16, a 16, 
Napoleon, \Smith, "i= & oO oe” UO 24, 
“ngland, Waite, “16, * 16, ** 16,)May 1,Sept.1,Jan. 1, 
St. Andrew, |Thompson, oo, * oy? Me | a 8, a. ’ 
Orpheus, |Bursley, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, “ 16, 16, > 16, 
Indepemlence, | Nye, og se & * OE ™ 2, 24, 24, 
North Amer’ca, Dixey, * 16, * 16, ‘* 16,)June 1, Oct. 1, Peb. 1, 
Virginian Harris, es “Fy: °- me ™ a Be 








, 
Consignees of ships Caledonia, Eibereia Uelembee, Berens Bae hy ama 
sus, North er'ca BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpoc|, 
land, Orpheus, North Amer eas OGDHUE & Co., or C. H. MARSHALL, N. ¥ 
Consignees of ships Shefeld, United Stares, St. Andrew, and Virginian, 2 
S. WHITNEY—SANDS. TURNER, FOX & CO., and R. KERMIT, N.Y. 
SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & CO, Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe, Geo. Washington, and Independence, 
; GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N. Y 
CEARNS,CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 





NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS 
From New York on the 8th, 17th and 24th of each month. From Havre on the 
Ist, 8th, and 16th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing 
of these packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following 
order, viz :— 


Ships. Masters. } Days of Sailing from , Days of Sailing from 
New-York, favre. —s 
Havre, C.Stoddard, Oct. 24, Feb. 16, June 8, Dec. 8, April 1, July i 9 
Sully, iC.A.Forbes|Nov. 8, ‘* 24, Junel6, ‘* 16, * 8, Aug. i 
France, iC. Funk, April |, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, May 24, Sept.24, Jan.24, 
Francis Depau, |H.Robinson,|Nov.16, Mar. 8, June 24, Jan. 1, April 16, Aug." 
thone, J. Rockett, “24, “ 16, July 8) © 868, May!, —— is 
Chas. Carroll, |W. Lee. ‘Feb. I, June 1, Oct. 1, Mar.24, July 24, Nov.<4s 


|Richardson, |Dec. 8, Mar.24, July 
J. Casttoff. ** 16, April 8, hd 
W.W.Pell,; “24, “ 


16, Jan. 16,May 8, 
24,Feb. 1, ‘* 16, 
“ 


16, Aug. & 8, June I, 
4 “s 


Charlemagne, 
4 
Francois Ist, 


} 
Sept. l 
> ' 
Normandie, 


“ 


, . 
Utica, j|Depeyst« r, Jan. 1, May 1,Sept.1,) “* 24, 24, Oct. - 
Formosa, IW. B.Orne,'Jan. 8, April24,Ang.16,, ** 16, ** 8, Uc A 
Silvie De Grasse,,Weiderholdt) ‘* 16, May 8, “ 24,Mar. 1, “ 16, °c 
Poland, |Anthony, “24, “ 16, Sept. 8, “* 8, July I, ; Ag 
Erie, i Funk, Mar.!, July 1, Nov. 1, April24, Aug.24, Dec.24, 
A”bary, J. Johnston, Feb. 8, May 24, Sept.t6, Mar. 16, July 8, Nov. Ad 
These are all vesselsotthe firstclass and ably commanded, with elegant } oe es 


that may be required for comfort and con’! 
res of every description. Goods sent to ¢ ither of tf ss 
substibers at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of allcharges excep 
mses ¢ all curred. ; 5 
the expenses actually incur GC" BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broadst. 
WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st ; 
JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 9 Tontine Buildings. 
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